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TO AN OLD ENGLISH VILLAGE. 


What unto thee are cities vast, 
Smail village here among these elms ! 
The care that eats, the show that cheats, 
The noise that overwhelms? 


Few sounds are thine, and clearly heard : 
The whimple of one only brook— 

The woodman’s axe that distant sounds— 
Dog’s bay, or cawing rook. 


How fill’d with quiet are these fields ! 
Far off is heard the peasant’s tread ! 

How clothed with peace is human life ! 
How tranquil seem the dead ! 


Here Time and Nature are at strife-- 
The only strife that here is seen : 
Whate’er decay has tinged with gray, 
Has nature touch’d with green. 


The market-cross, o’ergrown with moas, 
All quaintly carved, still lingers on, 

And dreams, even in this hoary place, 
Of ages longer gone. 


The maypole, hung with garlands sere, 
Thou fondly dost retain as yet, 

All good old pastimes of this land 
Unwilling to forget. 


The Gothic church, the manor hall, 
The cottages low roof'd with stone, 

With waving grass and lichens all 
Are grayly overgrown. 


Haunt for the meditative mind ! 

Some hermit long has near thee dwelt, 
And breathed his soul forth on the air 

In quiet that is felt. 


I round me look some monk to see, 
Some stately old monastic fane ; 

Nor should I start, were I to meet 
The Norman or the Dane. 


Here, as to all the world unknown, 
A sage seclusion dost thou keep ; 
And here Antiquity enjoys 
A deep and mossy sleep. 


Across the moors far have I sped, 
Intent upon a glowing theme ; 

And here the first time round me look, 
Awake, as in a dream. 


Thy name I know not, nor would know; 
No common name would I be told ; 
Yet often shall I seek thee now, 
Thou village quaint and old. 





SONG, 
Ob! nothing in beauty and worth can outvie 
The peasant’s lone cot in the vale, 
With its wee bed of flowers, and small garden hard by, 
And its wild-briar that scents the wild gale. 
The lattice half darkened with ivy, or vine, 
Throws its green-shadewed light on the floor ; 
And the porch over-trailed with the delicate "bine, 
Makes gay the stone seat at the door. 


Ere the bridge strode the brook, or the forest grew old, 
Ere the village spread over the green ; 

When the vale was a common, bare, desolate, cold, 
There the peasants lune cottage was seen. 

Then labour came forth, and wherever he trod, 
The waste was a paradise fair ; 

And the orchard now blooms, and the white harvests nod, 
And wealth and sure plenty are there. 


The palace may moulder away, stone by stone, 
And ivy o’ermantle the hali ; 

The castle, with lichens and moss overgrown, 
May bend to the storm till it fall; 

So the cottage, the home of contentment and peace, 
Look glad in the set of the sun, 

I heed not—our strength then shall never decrease— 
My country be never undone ! 





THE TUTOR. 
CHAPTER I. 

Scarfield is one of the old-fashioned villages that give such a charm to the ru- 
ral scenery of England—not quite so romantic as Miss Mitford’s Everlegh, nor 
so picturesque as Kenmore, nor so secluded as Callandar, but a clean populous 
hamlet, buried in huge clumps of Elms, with the smoke rising clear into the sky, 


and revealing the habitation of man long before the houses themselves are visible | 


among the windings of the lane. A post-town at a distance of three or four 
miles forms a link between it and the world ; a sort of mooring-ring, attached to 
which the village rides securely amid the constantly rising waves of new events ; 


and without which it woul. drift away into the vast ocean of oblivion. A river, | 


too, like “‘ Kennet swift for silver eels renowned,” is another tie between it and 
the rest of the world; for few weeks pass in the fishing season without sundry 
visitors and piscators finding their way to the Crown, a small hostel, which 
stands aristocratically apart from the rest of the village, and promises, on a board 
at the gate, good entertainment for man and beast. When we add to these the 
weekly visits of various pedlars and teamen, miscellaneous beggars, and some- 
times in the summer a pic-nic party from the neighbouring town, we feel almost 
inclined to alter our opinion of Scarfield, and to consider it entitled to more re- 


spect than we were at first disposed to allow it. Whatever degree of importance | 


we may attach to it, we are sure to reccive the hearty concurrence of our va- 
lued friend Ignatius Hubble, F.R S , who considers it unequalled in England, 
and has resided in the principal maasion, called Manor-hall, for twenty or thirty 
years. His wealth, his learning, his having written and published a book, and at 
last his venerable age, and a pig-tail of unusual length, havo made him univer- 


| found. It has been surmised, indeed, that mutual convenience may partly ac- 
count for their friendship, for it was always remarked that a good many thick 
parchment parcels were visible during Sir Wilfred’s visits, and that for a few 
days after he had gone up from Scarfield, he seemed to have amazing quantities 
of ready money. This circumstance could not fail to strike any body who com- 
pared it with his usual state ef impecuniosity ; for Sir Wilfred is one of those 
| extraordinary individuals only to be met with in this land of attorney-stewards 
| and broad-acres ; who are owners of magnificent estates, and sometimes have 
| only a faint recollection of the colour and shape of a guinea. It certainly is a 
great defect in the economy of nature that a man’s income does not always ex- 
| pand in proportion to his family ; and few people regretted this mal-arrangement 
| more bitterly than Sir Wilfred. A stud at Newmarket, which he had kept with- 
| out feeling the expense of it, fifteen years before, was a dreadful draw on him, 
| now that he had a son at Cambridge; and even the pack of hounds he had start- 


| ed as a bachelor, made prodigious inroads on his fortune now that dis wife had 
| saddled him with Madame Carson's bills. It may seem strange that he did not 
| 


give up Newmarket and his hounds; bat the thought never entered his head. 
He thought a great deal oftener of his son giving up Cambridge, and his wife 
deserting Madame—but the son went on with his studies, my lady went on with 
her dress, Newmarket rejoiced in his racers, and Tom Herrick still hunted his 
pack. Mr. Flashy continued to ‘do for him,” as, in legal phraseology, he ex- 
pressed it, and Sir Wilfred, about twice in the year, paid a flying visit for a few 
| days to our worthy and ready-money friend, Ignatius Hubble. 
| Dear good old Ignatius! what a flood of good humour inundated your coun- 
| tenance as day after day Sir Wilfred and you drew your chairs closer te the fire, 
| if it were winter, and to the bow-window in summer, and passed between you 
the huge flat-bottomed decanter that held two good quarts of claret, and yet mo- 
destly called itself a bottle of wine! Not, oh venerable and esteemed Ignatius, 
that you were addicted to the pleasures of the table—falsely so called—or that 
you degraded the high character of a philosopher and a scholar by an unseemly 
regard for creature-comforts in a liquid shape, but simply because you knew that 
the good-natured visitor would be sedate and silent, prepared to swallow with 
pleasure and edification whatever you chose to pour into him—whether through 
the medium of a green glass nearly as large as a barrel, and in the shape of 
| prime old Bordeaux—or through your own lips, tipt with celestial fire, and in 
| the shape of an oration to which all the bees of Hymettus had contributed their 
honey, and no small portion of theirhum. Then you knew that you might ha- 
| rangue to attentive ears on all manner of sutjects—on the adventores of your 
| youth—the studies of your manhood—the reflections of your head—your dis- 
coveries in science—your experience in all things—your disappointments in 
love! For you know you were disappointed, though you sometimes pretend you 
| jilted the widow ; Ignatius! it was the widow who jilted you. You've con- 
fessed ita hundred times to Sir Wilfred, and he bas a hundred times forgotten 
the whole concern ; for your communicativeness on such topics has generally 
reached its height when the aforesaid decanter was for the second time in the 
very act of enlisting in the marines; an incideot which had a very remarkable 
| effect on the memory of your friend But, hark! the drawing-room bell is ve- 
| hemently pulled for at least the twentieth time, and a sharp, clear, precise voice 
is heard saying to Abraham Slocock---‘‘ Are you certain that you told the gentle- 
men that tea was ready ?” 

So Ignatius was a husband’—perhaps a father ?—a patriarch with his table 
| quite overshadowed with olive branches? Ah, no! a bachelor has he been, and 

is likely to be to the end of time. And yet many of the comforts that only the 
, weaker vessels, as we politely call them, can bestow, are in our excellent 
| friend's possession—sour looks when he is not exactly punctual, and severe rep- 
| rimands when he omits nearly throttling himself with vast rolls of handker- 
chiefs if he puts his foot out of doors after mid-day, especially in an east wind 
Yes! we may safely say that Miss Barbara Hubble, a spinster sister of mature 
years, contrives to make his home as agreeable to him as if he bad a wife. The 
part of children is played to the life by George and Mary Hope—the offspring 
of a favourite niece whom Ignatius has adopted, and whom all the world has 
long ago set down for his beirs. 

* But the theory of education, my dear Sir Wilfred, is very insufficiently de- 
veloped. Tie faculties are treated as if they were potatoes or turnips that had 
| been planted ata particular time, and at another particular time were expected 
| to come to maturity. The faculties, I maintain, on the other hand, vary so as- 
| tonishingly, so much, and so greatly in the period of their acquiring the fulness 
of their growth, that sometimes they are in a very imperfect state even in old 
age. You have met with old people who were stup:d, ignorant, dali?” 

Sir Wilfred looked at his host through the mist that had begun to settle over 
his eyes, and observing that the old gentleman addressed the question to him in 
a very pointed manner, answered, ‘* Oh yes, dull enongh, my good sir ; but with 





a bottle of such claret as this we can do very well, 1 assure you.” 
| ** Well, sir, the cause of their stupidity, even in extreme old age, is, that they 


have not completed their education. The generality of mankind are not quali- 
fred, was under a strict tutor till thirty-five ; I have regretted ever since that he 
ence of me till the present time.” 


cuped the listener. 

‘* Not much above a hundred, which, by a recurrence to the patriarchal mode 
of life, might again be rendered the prime of manhood. I myself, Sir Wilfied, 
feel as if I were still in the teens of my understanding; aad with regard to your 
boy that you complain of, what is he but a babe !—a suckling ?” 

‘“* He sucks me pretty hard,” said the baronet, emptying the bottle; “ five 
hundred last term, and no chance that I can see of weaning him.” 

** An infant without teeth,” continued Ignatius, ‘a creature scarcely in the 
dawn of existence, fit only for a rattle and long clothes" 


* Long clothes!” exclaimed the baronet, who was no dab at metaphor, and 








| “long clothes, my good sir? you mean long clothes-bills—do you know that you 





devil I’m to find the needful, Heaven only ” 
“You misapprehend me, Sir William, I speak in figures. I give you the 
ideal presentment of an intellect still in the cradle, scarcely old enough yet to 
| amuse itself with wooden horses ” : 
“‘A cursed deal too knowing a judge for that; no, Arthur has a good eye for 

| @ nag,” muttered the father, who was again lost in a fog. 
“* With but the experience of two-and-twenty years to enable it to grope its 
way through the dark places of this world; you must indeed, my dear friend, 
| view the slight aberrations of such extreme juvenility with more philosophical 
| eyes. In thirty or forty years more, [ have no doubt Mr. Arthur Hammond will 
be a very steady and rational young man. Get him a tutor, ’tis the only way.” 

‘* A tutor for a fellow six feet high?” 





‘* My dear sir, if he were a walking pyramid 'twould make no difference. ’Tis 


of the intellect I speak—that may be of the very minutest tenuity while the cor 
poreal covering is gigantic as the sons of Anak. But the tutor’s business would 
be to model the plastic clay of the still flexible understanding into what shape he 
chose ; he would curb, restrain, reward, and punish, till the youthful pupil ”"-— 


sally acknowledged as the principal inhabitan The farmers take off their * Wouid probably lay hands on the tutor’s collar, and fling him into the nea! 
hats—the squires shake his hand, and even the great Sir Wilfred Hammond, | est pond.” 

the owner of the estate, used not unfrequently to iy whole weeks with him, (Ting! ting! ting! “Abraham, are you perfectly sure you told the gentle 
and make his house his home. What the cause of this nacy may have been | men that tea was growing cold?’ , . 

it is difficult to conjecture, for two people more unlike than the scientific and |i ** But the old girl gets impatient, my dear Hubble,” continued Sir Wilfred 
erary Ignatius, and the fox-hunting, wine-bibbing baronet. can no where be | slowly rising, ‘‘ and wecan finish the rest of this business som: 


ther 





fied for any place but school till they are fifty years of age. I myself, Sir Wil- | 


‘He would be a pretty old gentleman if he stuck so long on the perch,” hic- | 





“No time like the present,” replied Ignatius, pushing the madeira to his com- 
panion, who resumed his seat once more, ‘‘ a tutor must undoubtedly be procur- 
ed, and by way of setting a good example, I am on the point of engaging one’s 
services myself.” 

“You, Mr. Hubble? what do you want with a tutor?” 

‘**T have a nephew, Sir Wilfred, who turns out very differently from what I ex- 
pected. Instead of feeding himself with solid food that would raise him up a 
Hercules among the sons of men, he stuffs himself with light unwholesome 
garbage—would you believe it, Sir Wilfred, he told me himself that he had net 
the slightest relish for Bacon.” 

‘* Very bad taste, that’s all; for I think a rasher with a few eggs—or even 
boil’d with goed beans—one of the best dishes a man can set down to.”’ 

‘* T allude not to eatubles, my good sir,” replied Ignatius; “ ‘tis food for the 
mind I talk of. Yes! George Hope has disappointed me. With Buffon and 
Cuvier in my hands, I have endeavoured for hours and hours to explain to him 
the fermation, qualities, instincts, and habitudes of the animal creation. I even 
presented him at his repeated request, with two horses on which to conclude his 
studies in natural history ; and in a month, one of them was found suspended by 
a huge iron spike run through its body on the top of a high gate in the hunting- 
ground of the Duke of Beaufort. How it got there isa mystery to me to this 
hour ; and the other (seized in all human probability by a fit of delirium to which 
the equine genus are liable), leapt over fifty hurdles in less than five minutes, 
and committed deliberate suicide by drowning itself in a broad ditch which in- 
tersects a line drawn between this church-tower and Highwell steeple.” 

‘‘ He hunts and rides steeple chases,” muttered the baronet, without being au 
dible to the pre-occupied Ignatius. ‘He’s a tight lad, young Hope, I must 
have him over to Hammondale.” 

‘‘] may say the same,” continued Ignatius, ‘‘ with regard to the principles of 
buoyancy and suspension. I purchased a boat for him that he might become ex- 
perimentally acquainted with the power of resistance offered by water to a body 
passing through it ; that he might see the influence of light currents of wind on 
the sails. He seemed to attach some importance to the size of the vessel, and 
professed a strong desire to make his experiments on a large scale. The scene 
he fixed on was Southampton water in the neighbouring county; and would you 
believe it, Sir Wilfred, J thought he was busily engaged in taking bis scientific 
observations, till yesterday's post brought me a letter dated from Stornoway, and 
accompanying an order on tne for 150 pounds in favour of Rory M‘Tosh, fish- 
curer and bailie.”’ 

‘« Joined the Yacht Club,” snored Sir Wilfred: ‘go it, George.” 

** You therefore perceive that a tutor is indespensable.”” 

‘* A pilot more likely ; those rocky seas are no joke to a young one,”’ said the 
baronet. 

** A pilot, indeed, as you express it, Sir Wilfred, is what both our young men 
require ; @ person of firm and decided character to hold the helm steadily in all 
the storms we may encounter; a person of mature years and great experience. 
Money would be no object with me could I but procure so inestimable a guide 
for the wandering steps of my youthful charge. Surely, Sir Wilfred, at one or 
other of our glorious Universities, a gentleman with these qualifications could be 
found.” 

‘If you dont grudge the money,” said Sir Wilfred, “ you can get any thing 
you require.” 

‘*T would not grudge the money.” 

“Then leave the tutor getting to me; by George! I'll get you a fellow shall 
teach your nephew Chaldaic in a week.” 

‘*‘ Languages I do not insist on. Those, I can teach him myself; ‘tis life! 
life! life !” 

‘* Send him to Paris, iflife is what you want to show bim. I learned more there 
in a fortnight, than the rest of the world could have taught me in a century. Fras- 
cati’s—Tivoli—the Palais Royal—the Theatres—ab, my dear fellow, I've a great 
mind to be his tutor myself.” 

‘‘’Tis not shows and spectacles I require. Of these, we have plenty here. I 
remember twelve years ago, seeing a Swiss giantess in London seven feet high, 
so that we need not leave our own island for extraordinary sights ;—no the life I 
mean is the co existent, yet invisible life within us—the deep caves of reason, 
sentiment, and reflection, where the metaphysical genii are perpetually at work ; 
rearing subterranean palaces more stately and enduring than those of Aladdin 
—fit habitation for him who reigns over his subject thoughts, the king of the 
world of shadows which are more real than wood and stone—the etherial, pure, 
idealized soul.” 

‘‘ Abraham!’ exclaimed the voice we have heard before, “ go tell the gen- 
tlemen that the tea is cold, the candles burnt out, and Miss Hope and I gone to 
bed.”’ 

“Then, Abraham,” said Mr. Hubble, as the faithful domestic, with a fidelity 
worthy of Homer's messengers, delivered the notice word for word, ‘ bring in 
some fried bones, and lay the cognac on the table. I believe, Sir Wilfred, you 
always take it cold,” 

“‘ Without,” continued the wortby baronet, and sipt the last drop of his ma- 





died when I reached that period, or he might have continued his superintend- deira with a sigh. 


CHAPTER II. 
To Arthur Hammond, Esq., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
‘My pear Son, te 
‘Mr. Flashy wrote to me to say, that not another shilling could be raised 
among the tenants, and that, as he was about to separate from his partner, he 


| must clear off all old scores, and therefore sends in his bill. The rascal; he 


thinks he has his noose too firmly round my neck to kick ; but he shall find he is 


| mistaken. I know that, if I am pushed to extremities, you will not refuse me 


could not make out what might be the meaning of all this nursery phraseology, | 


are talking of Arthur Hammond, my son, six feet high, strong as a horse, and | 
| waiting very impatiently for his first commission in the blues! and where the , 
| was made by selling blankets, I don’t doubt you would be able with that sum to 





your assistance, and an amazingly good offer has already been made for Ashywell, 
if you will join me in breaking the entail. This I will not ask you to do, unless 
the necessity is very urgent; but as I think I see symptoms in Sir Hilary Jupp 
of an intention to call up his money, you had better run up for a day or two to 
London, and visit him in his suburban paradise at Muswell Hill, and pay great at- 
tention to the tall young woman I introduced you to at Cheltenham. She is his 
only child, and they say will have ten thousand a-year; and as the whole of it 


keep yourselves warm and comfortable. In fact, my dear Arthur, I have certain- 
ly held out some expectations of that sort to the old usurer, and I shall therefore 
consider it a piece of dutiful obedience if you will either marry her without de- 
lay, or keep her in hopes of it for as long as you possibly can. The thousand 
pounds you ask is paid into Droammond’s, but for Heaven's sake, my dear boy, be 
careful ; for extravagance is the worst vice a young man can possibly indulge in. 
The week I spent at Scarfield has answered very well. Old Hubble is a real 
gentleman, though he has a little more ready money than is quite the thing ; but 
bating that, and a cursed odd way he has ef speaking like an encyclopedia, he is 
a most excellent and worthy man. Your mother continues as much attached as 
ever to his niece Mary Hope, and talks of asking her here again sometime next 
month. His nephew is at present in Scotland in his yacht, if I can make out 
old Hubble's story, and is in want of a tutor. If you knew what @ great rough 
Tony Lumpkin sort of a bear he was, you would be some little astonished at the 


old gentleman’s fancying a tutor can be found to refine him; but people like Mr. 


Hubble, my dear Arthur, must be humoured in their whims, and | have promised 

| to employ you among the big wigs and wise men in Cambridge, to procure for bim 

1 person such as he requires. I shall also write by this day’s post to my friend 
Colonel O’ Donahue, who is livir r Wallingford, to look me out a bear-leade 
Oxford, and his task will be easier as [ have the name of erson to whom h 

to anpvoly—Jerome Whittle. A.M.—in whom Mr. Hubble has such confidence 
from having read a book of his on education). that he will engage with him at 
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once, if Mr. Whiffle wili undertake the charge. In the mean-time, be on the 
out-look, and if O' Donahue fails in securing Whiffle, you will be prepared with a 
substitute from Cambridge. I shall desire the Colonel to write to you whether 
he succeeds in his commission; which will be a saving of time, and also of 
trouble to me, as letter-writing is not my forte. Be careful of the thousand 
pounds, and never play high with a bad partner ; dont forget to visit Muswell Hill, 
and I think, on farther acquaintance, the squint you observed will disappear. 
Believe me, your affectionate father, 
‘“Witrrep Hammon. 

*“‘No news yet from the Horse Guards—but we may expect to hear very 

s00n.”” 


To Sir Wilfred Hammond—Hammondale. 


“ Dear Fatner, 

** Many thanks for the draft on Drummonds, which I will keep as long as it 
will stay by me, as a memorial of your fatherly regard. The hint about Miss 
Jupp shall be attended to, and the squint as little observed as possible. As to 
George Hope and his tutor, I rejoice very much you told O’Donahue to write to 
me as to the success of his enquiries, as | should have assuredly failed in getting 
any one so qualitied for the place as Mr. Whiffle. The Colonel writes me on 
the subject, so your mind may be quite at rest. Young Hope will obtain all the 
polish and experience that the pride of Oxford can impart, and the old gentle- 
man’s experiment on the slow developement of the mental powers on which you 
have told me he is go eloquent, can be carried on under the most favourable aus- 
pices. 1am glad my mother is going to ask the young girl, Miss Hope, to visit 
her again. I thought her society was of great use to the old lady last summer, 
and | have no doubt wi!l be equally agreeable this. I am pushed for time, as 
Fuclid is waitiog, and [ remain, dear father, your affectionate son, 

“Artruur Hammonp.” 


** So far, so good,” said Sir Wilfred on receipt of this missive from his son. 
** Old Hubble will sce that I have exerted myself to oblige him. The ten 
thousand a-year will reconcile Arthur to the cquint—the villain Flashy shall 
be paid off, and all will go well—I'll run up for afew days to town, and get a 
horse for Tom Herrick in place of Brown Tiger, which is certainly grown grog- 
gy. Another conversation with Sir Hilary will do no harm at the same time. 
I wish I had told the boy at once, I had made an arrangement for him to marry 
the gil. That last five thousand could'nt have been had without it; the next, 
I fear, won't come without the actual marriage ; for the old blanket-maker be- 
gins to ride rusty.”"—— 
A pity that plans so deeply laid, should be s0 completely overthrown 
as were those of poor Sir Wilfred; as we are under the disagreeable necessity 
of explaining to the reader in the course of the following pages. 


CHAPTER III. 

It is much to be lamented that ladies begin to require spectacles just at the 
time when they grow most inquisitive. ‘The prying propensities of fifty, join- 
ed tothe clear eyesight of twenty-five, would have made our hitherto invisible 
friend Miss Barbara, Hubble, perfectly intolerable. As it was, people were 
astonished at her powers of vision. With a particularity that only belongs 
to an eye-witness, she could describe events that occurred at the same moment 
at opposite extremities of the parish: and it was remarked, that if a slight de- 
gtee af impropriety could be elected in the events of which she was an observer, 
the perspicacity of her vision seemed supernaturally increased. She could see 
it at five miles’ distance, though invisible to any eyes but her own. Miss Bar- 


fhe Albion. 


“* Wakened you ont of your dream and showed you that the whole vision was 
nothing but a white streak onan old cow. Come, come, aunty, don’t try to 
set me against Mary, for I wont believe a word to her discred.t—no, by heavens 
though fifty aunts were to wear out fifty pairs of spectacles in prying 
out hats and bonnets on all the cow's rumps in England.” 

The aunt and nephew pursued their way in silence, for George was irate at 
the accusations brought against his sister, and aunt Barbara was imagining mis- 
chief in her heart, aad only waiting for a public opportunity of accusing her in 
presence of her good uncle and, if possible, of the godly Mr. Whiffle. As they 
passed the Crown they perceived symptoms of an arrival in the yard—a_ post- 
chaise was standing aa if recently come in, and a thin lank-haired young man 
was lifting a pretty heavy trunk from the dicky, which he then carried in the di- 
rection they were going. 

“Ho, my friend,’’ said George, *‘ you seem a stranger here. 
off to?” 

“Unto the domicile of one who dwelleth ia these parts, called Ignatius Hub- 
ble, Esquire.” 

* And whose is that huge box, if I may ask ?” 

“Tt appertaineth unto the good and learned Jerome Whiffle, sometime a 
dweller in the tents of sin but now a portioner in Canaan.” 

* And what the devil is this Canaanite going to do at my uncle’s ? 
I’ve a great” 

“To subdue the rebelliousness of an unlicked cub called Hope.” 

A grasp, as of a Boa Constrictor, laid on the shoulder of the young man made 
him pause—a flush of momentary anger came across his face, and even a slight 
intention was visible of resenting the insult, but in an instant all such thoughts 
were checked, and he continued, 

“If I have offended by speaking too plainly the object of my master’s com- 
ing, restrain your anger. Do I speak to the young alumnus!” 

** My name is George Hope, and when | have found out what all this rigma- 
role singing thrcugh the nose can mean, I will let both you and your master know 
a little more of me.” 

“How glad I am he is come!” exclaimed Miss Barbara, turning her eyes to 
heaven. ‘Ob, George, you are a fortunate youth; your uncle has fixed on the 
great Mr. Whiffle as your tutor—he is to have the entire management of all 
your actions—to teach you all the sciences; he has written a work on conic 
sections and defluxions, and is the cleverest man in Eugland; and so good ! 
His books, | am told, are truly edifying, anc his very domestic speaks like a true 
sheep.” 

‘* He looks uncommonly like one, and that’s the same thing,” replied the ne- 
phew, hurrying on with increased speed, as he could make neither head nor tale 
of the extraordinary story his aunt had told him, and was anxious for an expla- 
nation from the lips of Mr. Hubble himself.—[ Remainder next weck. ] 


Where are you 


By Jove 


DICKENS’s TALES. 
From thelast Edinburgh Review. 
Sketches by Boz. stand 2d Series. 8vo. London: 1836-7. 
The Pickwick Papers. 8vo. London: 1837. 
Life and Adventures of Nicholas Nicklebv. 8vo. London : 1838. 
Olver Twist. (Bentley’s Miscellany.) London: 1837-8. 
Mr. Charles Dickens, the author of the above works, is the most popular 
writerof the day. Since the publication of the poems and novels of Sir Walter 





bara, in short, was one of those pure and happy creatures that one reads of in | 
fairy tales, whohave no means of understanding in their own persons what | 
faults or imperfections may be, and are therefore forced to study them in the | 
characters, and conduct of other people. It will easily be imagined that Miss 
Barbara, having freed herself from all the blots and blemishes that human kind | 
are Jiable to in this world, had come to the conclusion that she was a chosen ves- 
sel, and sure of felicity in the next; a felicity which, according tothe old | 
adage, must be very much inhanced in value, however diminished in enjoyment, by | 
the very few people whom she allowed to share it. For heaven, according to | 
some notions, is something like a religious tea-meeting, to which only a very 
smell and select party can be admitted; where the share of the toast a1 
muffins that falls to eachis computable by simple division; and where each 
has, therefere, an interest in keeping the number of guests as low as possible 
One day, about a fortnight after Sir Wilfred’s visit to Scarfield—indeed it was 
on the 15th day of August, 1888—Miss Barbara had occasion to go to the up- 


u 


viour of one of the inhabitants, and was accompanied, as far a 
on which the village issituated, by her graud-niece, Mary Hope. 


slung over her arm, and fisling-rod in her hand, 


A basket 
showed that she intended 
“To ply the sport 
Which that sweet season gave ;"” 
and Mary was indeed allowed to be one of the best casters of a line that fished 
on the Scarfield water. In fact, you would allow her to be any thing in the 
world—fer such faces and figures are not seen every day, and we have a very 


poor cpinion of the fish that did not catch hold of ter hook immediately, that | 


they might have a nearer view of such a beautiful creature. If we werea 


fish——we shall not meution what a lot of fuolish things we should be inclined to | 


do,—suffice it to say, that Mary Hope was the prettiest gitl in England; dark 
hair, blue e;es—step like a fawn, smiie like an angel—and for all other parti- 
culars, as to shape and figure, we refer youtothe Venus of Canova. 

** Remember,” said the old lady as they parted at the little foot-bridge, ‘that 
I consider your conduct highly blameable, and” 

** Conduct, grant-aunt?”’ 

“Tn fishing, [ mean. That man Yarrel that you study so much, and the 
wretch called Christopher North with his rhapsodies in praise of fishing, are wor- 
thy of eternal reprobation—for fishing as practised by you is sinful in the 
highest degree ; but as my brother encourages you in it, I ery aloud in vain.” 

* But how is it sinful, aunt Barbara ?’’—enguired the young lady 

** At any rate, if you fish, doit with real flies. 

**Ob! t'would be so cruel.” 


“ Cruel !—what is cruelty compared to deccii ! 


” 


fish under false appearances, and are therefore viriually guilty of a lic. 
your ways. Good Mr. Whiffle 
exhortations.” 

Mies Barbara pursued her way after this rebuke, end Mary followed the 
vindings of the stream, and soon arrived at the point of the river where 
the ripples on the water promised the best sport. It was a beautiful nook, 
where @ gigantic willow hung over the wide reach, and Mary laid her bas- 
ket on the ground, and was proceeding to put her rod in order whea . . 
- “4 ° ——Aunt Barbara had transacted her business at the 
upper end of the village, and administered sundry preventives of iniquity, in 
the shape of tracts against smuggled gin and other illicit delectations, and was on 
her way home a 


But go 


> 


will soun be here, and you shall profit frum his 


zain, when the straw-hat of her neice giinting near the witlow, 
attracted her observation. She adjusted her spectacles with renewed accuracy on 
the long thin bridge of hes nose, at sight of the well known Duvstable, and 
could scarcely believe the evidence of her eyes, corroborated by her silver 
mounted Dollands, when she saw standing by the side of her niece the {i- 
gure of atall youngman. She saw even the bright brass buttons on his light 
green coal, she saw his grey beaver—light, fancy-culoured waistcoat, and from 
his genera! appearance, could cot resis e inevitable conclusion that he was 
the most gentlemauly, handsome-looking man she had ever gazed on in the course 
of her life. 

Long s'ood Aunt Barbara on the litile eminence that overlooks the river for 
nearly a mile of its course, watching the motions of the pal 
dently delighted, Mary had so entirely neglecied her fishing. 
sees'—His hand goes gently round Mary's waist; the grey beaver gets - 
to a state of the most alarming proximity to the Dunstable bonnet, and 
Heavens !—— 


r.— They were evi- 
What's that she 


——Atthat very momenta slap on the shoulder sent the spectacles she had so 
sedulously fixed, spinning about a yard beyond her red tipt nose, and Aunt Bar- 


bara’s farther observations were unavoidably suspended by an inability of seeing | 


any thing at the distance of tweuty feet. 

“Halo! old aunty! Here we are, all alive and kicking. How are ye, old 
one '—how’s nuniy !” 

** George !—you've broken my spectacles—when did you come home ?!—run 
after Mary. Sucha thing! ah! what a sinful world! 

** Why, what’s the matter! Is this a way of receiving a dutiful nephew 
after the dangers uf the deep, and a hundred perils besides?’ Cheer up old lady, 
and don't stand gaz'ng up the brook asif you expected io see something wonder- 
ful underthe old willow.” 

“I've seen it George 
ning, double faced fishing, gipsey—that's the fish she's after! 
ness of the unregenerate slut !"’ 

* What's sli this ¢” 
p2cpers 

Do you see no 


a 


' 


Ou! the wicked- 
exclaimed George, helping the old lady to: 


ng, George, just under the great tree !—a white bonnet ! 
—=: grey hat !—a man's grey hat 1” 
“ Newhér ba: the devil a thing is m 


milier’s brown cow—arnd now, t j 


nor bonnet— the water but the 
at liook at her, I declase the mark on her 
pe of Mary's poky bonnet.” 


t 
rump 18 8 1m ng in the s 


ow,” answered the aunt, * but I am tain as Tam 


’ 
| Saw ainan spea to Mary, atall har me man,—lI 
n again among a thousand, George! | saw him with my own eyes 


George, aud her bonnet were just 


round Mary's waist; an s hat, 


ber when your sudden attack’ 


| the continent, translated into German. 


| hundreds instead of imyriads, among his readers 
| fiction rests at present upon the above four works. 
) ed tales, and descriptive sketches of famiiiar scenes ard humble life; some of 


| which, before they were collected, had appeared in the columns of a daily news- 
per portion of the village to enquire into certain rumours touching the beha- | paper. 


sthe little stream | 


You dclude the unfortunate | 


Where are my spectacles’—the gipsy—the cun- | th 


Scott, there has been no work the circulation of which has approached that of 
the Pickwick Papers. Thirty thousand copies of it are said to have been sold. 
it has been dramatized by several hands, and played in sundry London theatres. 
A continuation of 1t by another writer, has been undertaken as a profitable specu- 
lation: avd no sooner has its genuine successor, ‘* Nicholas Nickleby,” by the 
same author, made its appeararce in monthly numbers, than it 1s published on 
Great populari'y is doubtless to be ac- 
cepted as presumptive evidence of merit—and should at least induce us to re- 
gard with attention the qualities of one who can exhibit so many suffraces in his 
favour. But even a cursory glance over literary history wili teach its insuffi 
ciency as a proof of merit. We shall, therefore, regard it merely asa claiin to 
notice—and treat Mr. Dickens with no more favour than if be could court only 
His reputation as a writer of 
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of Bloomsbury, ill-dressed dinners, and ill-made liveries, are crimes which he 
suffers to go unlashed ; but follies or abuses, such as would be admitted alike in 
every sphere of society to be fit objects for his satire, are hit with remarkable 
vigour and precision. Nor does he confine himself to such as are ubvious; but 
elicits and illustrates absurdities, which, though at once acknowledged when dis- 
played, are plausible, and comparatively unobserved. 

The whole story of the action against Pickwick for breach of promise of mar- 
riage, from its ludicrous origin, to Pickwick's eventual release from prison, 
where he had been immured for retusal to pay the damages, is one of the most 
acute and pointed satires upon the state and administration of English law that 
ever appeared in the light and lively dress of fiction. The account of the trial 
is particularly good ; and we would gladly set before our readers that exquisite 
specimen of forensic eloquence, the speech of the council for the plaintiff, were 
it not too long to be extracted entire, and that its curtailment would mar its ef- 
fect. 

The imprisonment of Pickwick affords an opportunity of depicting the inte- 
rior of a debtor's prison, and the manifold evils of that system, towards the abo- 
lition of which much, we trust, will have been effected by a statute of the past 
session. The picture is excellent, both in intention and exeeution, and as it bears 
strongly an air of truth, it is necessarily a painful one. 

Mr. Dickens is very successful as & delineator of those manners, habits, and 
peculiarities which are illustrative of particular classes and callings. He ex- 
hibits amusingly the peculiar turn of thought which belongs to each other ; and, 
as if he had been admitted behind the scenes, brings to light those artifi- 
ces which members of a fraternity are careful to conceal from the world at large, 

His characters are sketched with a spirit and distinctness which rarely fail to 
convey immediately a clear impression of the person intended. They are, how- 
ever, not complete and finished delineations, but rather outlines, very clearly and 
sharply traced, which the reader will fill up fur himself; and they are ca!culated 
not so much to represent the actual truth as to suggest it. Analyses of disposi- 
tion, and explanatious of motives will not be®found,and, we may add, will be little 
required. His plan is, not to describe his personages, but to make ‘hem speak 
and act,—and it is not easy to misunderstand them. These remarks are not ap- 
plicable to a/l his characters. Some are too shadowy and undefined,—some not 
sufficiently true to rature; in some the representations consist of traits too tri- 
vial ortoo few; and some are spoiled by exaggeration and earicature. Pick- 
wick’s companions, Winkle, Snodgrass, and Tupman, are very uninteresting 
personages,— having peculiarities rather than characters—useless incumbrances, 
which the author seems to have admitted hastily among his dramatis persone 
without well knowing what to do withthem. The swindler Jing'e and his com- 
panion want reality; and the former talksa disjointed jargon, to which some 
likeness may be found in farces, but certainly none in actual life. The young 
ladies in the Pickwick Papers are nonentities. The blustering Dowler, and the 
Master of the Ceremonies at Bath, are merely caricatures. The medical students 
are coarsely and disagreeably drawn. Wardle, though a tolerably good country 
squire, is hardly a modern one ; and it may be doubted if Mr. Weller, senior, can 
be accepted as the representative of any thing more recent than the last genera- 
tion of stage-coachmen. 

On the other hand, there are many characters truly excellent. First stand 
Pickwick and his man Weiler,——the modern Quixote and Sancho of Cockaigne 
Pickwick is @ most amiable and eccentric combination of irritability, benevo- 
lence, simplicity, shrewdness, folly, and good sense—frequently ridiculous, but 
never contemptible, and always inspiring a certain degree of respect even when 
placed in the most ridiculous situations, playing the part of butt anddupe Wek 
ler is a character which we do not remember to have seen attempted before. 
He is a favourable, yet, in many respects, faithful representative of the Lon- 
doner of humble life,—rich in native humour, full ef the confidence, andaddress, 
and knowledge of the world, which is given by circumstances to a dweller in 
cities, combined with many of the most attractive qualities of the English cha- 
racter,—such as writers love to show in the brave, frank, honest, light-hearted 
sailor. His legal characters, Sergeant Snubbin, Perker, Dodson, Fogg, and Pell, 
are touched, though slightly, yet all with spirit, and a strong appearance of truth. 
Greater skill in drawing characters is shown in ‘Oliver Twist” and * Nicholas 
Nickleby,” than in * Pickwick.” His Ralph Nickleby, and Mrs. Nickleby, de 
serve to be noticed as peculiarly successful. 

But Mr. Dickens's forte pertiaps lies less in drawing characters than in des- 








The first consists of detach- 


The second appeared in month!y numbers, illustrated with prints. The 


| third, not yet completed, is coming forth in a similar guise; and the fourth 1s 

| pursuing its course, still unfinished, through the numbers of a monthly maga- 

| zine. Inall these productions the author h s called in the aid of the pencil, and | 

| has been contented to share his success wiih the caricaturist. He has put them 

| forth in a form attractive, it is true, to that vast majority, the id/e readers—but 

| one not indicative of high literary pretensions, or calculated to inspire a belicf of 

| probable permanence of reputation. They seem at first sight, to be among the 

| most evanescent of the literary ephemer@ of their day—mere bumorous speci- 

meus of the tightest kind of light reading, expressly calculated to be much sought 

j and soon forgotien—fit companions for the portfolio of caricatures—* good non 

sense,’’—and nothing more. This is the view which many persons will take of 

| Mr. Dickens's writings—but this is not our deliberate view of them. We think 

him a very original writer—well entitled to his popularity—and not likely to lose | 
it—and the truest and most spirited delineatur of English life, amongst the mid- | 

| dle and lower classes, since the days of Smollett and Fielding He tras remark- | 


ab e powers of observation, and great skill in communicating what he has ob- 
| served—a keen sense of the ludicrous—exuberant humour—and that mestery in | 
| the pathetic which, though it seems opposed to the gift of humour, is often 
found in conjunction with it. Add to those qualities, an unaffec’ed style, fluent, | 
| easy, spirited, and terse—a good deal of dramatic power—and great truthfulness | 
j and ability in description. We know no other English writer to whom be bears 
| a marked resemblance. He sometimes imitates other writers, such as Fielding 
| in his introductions, and Washington Irving in his detached tales, and thus ex- | 


} 


| hibits his skill as a parodist. But his own manner is very distinct--and com- 
parison with any other wou'd not serve to illustrate and describe it. We would | 
compare him rather with the painter Hogarth. What Hogarth was in painting, | 
such very vearly is Mr. Dickens in pro-e fiction. ‘The same turn of mind-—the | 
same species of power displays itself strongly ineach. Like Hogarts he takes 

| a keen and practical view of life—is an able satirist—very successful in depicting | 
the ludicrous side of human nature, and rendering its follies more apparent by 
humorous exaggeration—peculiarly skilfulin bis management of details, throw- 
ing in circumstances which serve not only to complete the picture before us, but 
to suggest indirectly antecedent events which cannot be brought before our eves. 
Hogarth's cobweb over the poor-box, and the ;len for paying off the national 
debt, hanging from the pocket of a prisoner in the Fleet, are strokes of satire | 
very similar to some inthe writingsof Mr. Dickens. It is fair in making this | 
comparison, to add, thatit does not hold good thruughout; and that Mr. Dickens | 
is exempt from two of Hogarth’s least agreeable qualities—his cynicism and his | 
coarseness. ‘There is nv misanthropy in his satire, and no coarseness in his de- | 
scriptions—a merit enhanced by the nature of bis sulyjects. 
ly pictures cf human life—frequently of the humblest. The reader is led 
| through scenes of poverty and crime, and all the characters are made to discourse 
| 

| 





in the appropriate language of their respective classes—and yet we recollect no | 


passage which ought to cause pain to the most sensitive delicacy, if read aloud in 
| female socicty. 


alities we the most admire in him is his comprehensive spirit of 
The (encency of his writings is to make us practically benevolent— 
to excite our sympathy in behalf of the aggrieved and suffering in all classes ; 
| and especially in those who are removed from observation. He especially ¢i 
rects our attention to the helpless victims of untoward circumstances, or a 
vicious system—to the imprisoncd deb\or—the orphan pauper—the parish ap- 
prentice—the juvenile criminal—and to the tyranny, which, under the combina- 
tion of parental neglect, with the mercenary brutality of a pedag 
exercised with impunity in schools. His humanity is plain, practical, and manly 
| It is quite untainted with sentimentality. There is no mawkish wailing for ideal 
| distresees—no morbid exaggeration of the evils incident to cur lot—no dispo- 
sition to excite unavailing discontent, or to turn our attention from remediable 
grievances to those which do not admit a remedy. Though he appeals much to 
our feelings, we can detect no instance in which he has employed the verbiage of 
| spurious philanthropy. 

| He is equally exempt from the meretricious cant of spurious philosophy. He 
never endeavours to mislead our sympathies—to pervert plain notions of right 
| and wrong—to make vice interesting in our eyes—and shake our confidence in 
se whose conduct is irreproachable, by dwelling on the hollowness of scem- 
tue. His vicious characters are just what experience shows the average 
and what the natural operation of those circumstances to which they 

enexposed wou'd lead usto expect. We are made t 
l why they ure what we find them. We find no monsters of 

le villany ; no creatures blending with t 

nd romantic virtues ; but very n 
es, in which the bad is fou 


One of the q 
I 


| We have said that his satire was not misanthropic. 
| jumanily. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


omitigated 
g “tr crimes the most in 
raland unattractive combinations 
1 to predominate in such a propor 
€ positionof the party would render probable 
lthat vulgar and theatrical 


mau bert 


In short he has es- 
for producing cflect,—the representa- 
ys as they are likely nol to vb 
eeling and sound se » are shown in his application of ridicule It 
evelled at poverty or mi-fortune; or at circumstances which can be ren 
crous ouly vy their deviation from artificial bs 
them through the medium of aconventional standard. Residence in the regions 


i 


lof the * Pickwick Papers.” The scene is laid in the huinblest life 


\ 


His works are chief- } picture by dwelling long and painfully on loathsome details; or by an abundant 


| 
This is eminently true i, is unjustly punisied by his employer—runs away to Lordovr—s found, 


gue, may be | 


feel both what they | 


§ | ters, Inte nere melo- 


ns; or by regarding | 


cribing incidents. He seizes with great skill those circumstances which are ca- 
pable of being graphically set before us; and makes his passing scenes distinct 
ly present tothe reader's mind. Ludicrous circumstances are those which he 
touches most happily; of which the Pickwi Papers afford many examples ; 
such as the equestrian distresses of Pickwick and his companions, the pursuit 
of Jingle, and Pickwick’s night adventures in the boarding-school garcen,—inci- 
dents richly comic and worthy of Smollett; and which are narrated with Smol- 
lett's spirit, without his coarseness. His descriptions of scenery are also good, 
though ina minor degree, and among these the aspect of tac town is perhaps 
better de!ineated than that of the country ; and scenes which are of, an atiactive 
kind with more furce and effect than those which are susceptible of poctical em- 
bellishment 

Hitherto we have dwelt on the characteristics of the author rather than on the 
merits or demerits of any one of his works. The examination of them is of 
secondary importance, because the most popular among them owed its 


success, 


certainly not to its merits as a whole, but tothe attractiveness of detached pas- 


sages. The * Pickwick Papers” are, as the author admits in his preface, de 
fective in plan, ard want throughout that powerful aid which fiction derives from 
au interesting and well constructed plot. ‘ Nicholas Nickleby ” appears to be 
commenced with more attention to this Important requisite in novel-writing ; and 
if the author willrelieve the painful sombieness of his scencs with a sufficient 
portion of sunshine, it willdeserve to exceed the popularity of Pickwick. But 
** Oliver Twist,” a tale not yet completed, is calculated to give a more favoura- 
ble impression of Mr. Dickens's powers asa writer of fiction than any thing else 
which he has yet produced. There is more interest in the story, a plot better 
arranged, characters more skilfully and carefully drawn, without any diminution 
of spirit, and without that tone of humorous exaggeration which, however 
amusing, sometimes detrec!s too muc h from the truthfulness of many portions 
: its hero 
is a frieniless, nameless, parish orphan, born in a workhouse; at a time when 
workhouses were not subjected, as now, tothe control of a central superintend 
ing board, and when attention was comparatively 
of the poor 

Such are the disastrous circumstances under which the hero enters the world 
A name is given him by the parochial bead!e according to an alphabetical arrange 
ment upon which that functionary greatly prides himself Aftera few ycars of pre- 
tended care, but real neglect, the boy narrowly escapes being bound apprentice to 
a chimney sweeper; and the parochial avthorities, failing in their attempt to get 
bim off their hands thus, contrive to plece him with an undertaker. The firs 
funeral to which Oliver accompanies bis master is that of a pauper; and the des- 
criptiou of it, with its pre iminaries and accessories Is a capital a@ spc cimen of Mr. 
Dickens's powers in the tragic department of fiction. 


ittle directed to the condition 


There is no unwise attempt to give force and impressiveness to the gloomy 
use of exaggerated expressions. He has wisely trusted to those better means of 
producing effect—a skilful selection of circumstances, and an earnest simplicity of 
language. Oliver's companion, a charity-echool boy, attempts to tyrannize over 
him, with all the insolence of a base nature proud of finding b mseclf in contact 
with one still weaker, and, as be thinks, humbier in stationthan himse'f Oliver 


+] 


tied, houseless, penniless, and almost famished, by a young thic f, who decoys 


him to the house of a Jew, a receiver of stolen goods, who keeps and trains up 
boys for plunder. Here the unsuspecting Oliver, touched by the apparently dis 
interested kindness with which he is tieated, is subjected to a cautious and gradual 
initiation into the practice of larceny. 

He is atleng:h allowed to accompany the two young pick-pockets in the pur- 
| suit of their vocation, the real nature of which he had never understood, and 
which he at length, to bis horror, discovers. The young thieves slink off with 
| their booty, leaving Oliver to be pursued, taken, and carried to a police-office, 
whee a scene ensues which, we trust, is a very exaggerated representation of 
the mode in which the law was recently administered. Oliver is exonerated from 
charge, and rescued from his horrible situation by the humanity of the person 
robbed, who gives bim an asylum in his own house Going out on an errand, he 
is kidnapped by the Jew's associates, and carried bac k to the Jew’s house, where 
he is kept in strict confinement, under 4 hope that his spirit may at length be 
broken, and that, with a view to better his condition, he may become a willing 
partici; ator in crime. Throughovt all this part of the story the machinery of 
crime is very skilfully and strikingly unfolded. 

jt is suggested that Oliver may be made serviceable, and he is consigned to the 
tender me rcies of the burglars, to be used as their instrument on an occasion of 
robbery. The attempt fails; the burglars escape; Oliver is wounded and left; 
and once more his rescue from the fangs of his instructors in crime appears to Le 
achie @, : 

The faint outline can afford very little idea of the interest of a stary of which 
| the meri( lies chiefly in the deta Is; and in which, moreover,there are andry inc- 
| dents which it is not necessary 20 Mention here, which seem to poiws to the pet 
| sible discovery of Oliver's parentage, and Invest 1 with mv h of that mysicriovs 
interest which is always a useful ingredient in fiction The author, however, 
convert a certain Mr. Monks who figures in the fetter chap- 
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good novel; but it cannot be considered a conclusive one. The difficulties to | less ;” and he pointed to a picture of a guillotine which was hanging im the bourreau was reading “The Sorrows of Werter,” and looked as sentimental as 
; ' 


which he is exposed in his present periodical mode of writing are, in some res- | room. 


pects, greater than if he ailowed himself a wider field, and gave bis whole work 
to the public at once. But he would be subjected to a severer criticism if his 


fiction could be read continuedly—if his power of maintaining a sustained interest | teries were abolished, the learned editor of the songs of ‘ Anacreon?’” 


could be tested—if his work could be viewed as a connected whole, and its ob- 


ject, plan, consistency, and arrangement brought to the notice of the reader at mittee of Public Safety, and would think no more of ordering your head off than 
once. This ordeal cannot be passed triumphantly without the aid of other quali- of drinking this tumbler of beer. 


ties than necessarily belong to the most brilliant sketcher of detached sceues. 


We do not, however, mean to express a doubt that Mr. Dickens can write with | history of the man to whom iy uncle had sent me for instruction ! 


judgment as well as with spirit. His powers of observation avd desciiption are 


“02 P : . daconvent, where he remained nine years. He here became distinguished 
ualities rarer, and less capable of b han those Which would enable | '€re , 

him to combine the scattered pie ap. baa ng 2 a consistent and harmonious | for his learning, and iis talents as a preacher, and became chaplain to Duke 

whole. If he will endeavour to supply whatever may be effected by care and Charles of Wurtemberg. The doctrines of the Illuminati began about this 


study—avoid imitation of other writers—keep nature steadily befure his eyes— 


and check all disposition to exaggerate--we know no writer who seeins likely to been a professor of Greek at Cologne; and being compelled, on account of his 


attain higher success in that rich and useful department of fiction which is found- 
ed on faithful representations of human character, as exemplified in the aspects 
of English life. 





THE STORY OF MARY ANCEL. 


“Go, my nephew,” said old Father Jacob to me, “ and complete thy studies 
at Strasburg; Heaven surely hath ordained thee for the ministry in these 
times of trouble, and my excellent friend Schneider will work out the divine in- 
tention.” bos 

Schneider, who was an old college friend of uncle Jacob's, was a Benedictine 
monk,and a man famous for his learning ; as for me, I was at that time my uncle's 
chorister, clerk, and sacristan ; | swept the church, chanted the prayers with my 
shrill treble, and swung the great copper incense pot on Sundays and feasts ; and 
T toiled over the Fathers for the other days of the weck. 

The old gentleman said that my progress was prodigious, and without vanity I 
believe he was right, fur I then verily considered that praying was my vocation, 
and not fighting, as I nave found since. 

You would hardly conceive (said the Mayor, swearing a great oath) how de- 
vout and learned I was in those days; I talked Latin faster than my own beau- 
tiful patois of Alsatian French; | could utterly overthrow in argument every 
Protestant (heretics we called them) parson in the neighbourhood, and there was 
aconfounded sprinkling of these unbelievers in our part of the country. I pray- 
ed half a-dozen times a-day, I fasted thrice in the week, and as for penance, | 
used to scourge my little sides, till they had no more feeling than a peg top : 
euch was the godly life I led at my uncle Jacob’s in the village of Steinbach. 

Our family had long dwelt in this place, and a large farm and a pleasant house 
were then in the possession of another uncle—uncle Edward. He was the 
youngest of the three sons of my grandfather; but Jacob, the elder, had shown 
a decided vocation for the church from, | believe the age of three, and now was 
by no means tired of it, at sixty. My father, who was to have inherited the pa- 
ternal property, was, as i hear, a terrible scamp and scape-grace, quarrelled with 
his family and disappeared altogether, living aud dying at Paris; so far, we knew 
through my mother, who came, poor woman, with me, a child of six months, on 
her bosom, was refused all shelter by my grandfather, but was housed and kindly 
cared for by my good uncle Jacob. 

Here she lived for about seven years, and the old gentleman, when she died, 
wept over her grave a great deal more than [ did, who was then too young to 
mind anything but toys and sweetmeats. 

During this time my grandfather was likewise carried off: he left, as I said, 
the property to his son Edward—with a small proviso in his will that something 
should be done for me, his grandson. 

Edward was himself a widower, with one dauguter, Mary, about three years 
older than I, and certairly she was the dearest litile treasure with which Pro- 
vidence ever blessed a miserly father ; by the time she was fifteen, five farmers, 
three lawyers, twelve Protestant parsons, and a lieutenant of draguons, had 
made her offers; it must not be denied that she was an heiress as wellasa 
beauty, which perhaps had something to do with these gentlemen. However, 
Mary declared that she intended to live single, turned away her lovers one after 
another, and devoted herself to the care of her father. 


I was in amazement. 
‘“‘ He was all this,” replied my grim friend; ‘he is now a Member of the Com- 


He swallowed, himself, the frothy liquid, and then proceeded to give me the 


Schneider was born in 1756: was a student at Wiirzberg, and afterwards en- 


time to spread in Germany, and Schneider speedily joined the sect. He had 


irregularity, to give up his chair, he came to Strasburg at the commencement of 
tbe French Revolution, and acted for some time a principal part as a revolution- 
ary agent at Strasburg. 

Heaven knows what would have happened to me had [ continued long under 
hia tution! (said the Captain.) I owe the preservation of my morals entirely to 
my entering the army. A man, Sir, who is a soldier, has very little time to be 
wicked ; except in the case of a seige and the sack of a town, when a little li- 
cense can offend nobody. 

By the time that my friend had concluded Schneider’s biography, we had 
grown tolerably intimate, and I imparted to him (with that experience so remark- 
able in youth) my whole history—my course of studies—my pleasant country 
life—the names and qualities of my dexr relations, and my occupations in the 
vestry before religion was abolished by order of the republic. In the course of 
my speech I recurred so often tothe name of my cousin Mary, that the gentie- 
man could not fail to perceive what a tender place she had in my heart. . 

Then we reverted to** The Sorrows of Werter,” and discussed the merits of 
that sublime performance. Although I had before felt some misgivings about my 
new acquaintance, my heart now quite yearned towards him. He talked about 
love and sentiment in a manner which made me recollect that I was in love my- 
self; and you know that, when a man is in that condition, his taste is not very 
refined; any maudlin trash of prose or verse appearing sublime to him, provided 
itcorrespond in some degree with his own situation. 

“Candid youth!” cried my unknown, “ Llove to hear the innocent story, and 
look on thy gnileless face. There is, alas! so much of the contrary in this 
world, so much terror, and crime, and blood, that. we who mingle with it are only 
too glad to forget it. Would that we could shake off our cares as men, and be 
boys as thou art, once more !”’ 

Here my friend began to weep once more, and fondly shook my hand. I bless- 
ed my stars that [ had at the very outset of my career met with one who was so 
likely to aid me. What aslanderous world it is! thought I, the people in our 
village call these Republicans wicked and bloody-minded—a lamb could not be 
more tender than this sentimental bottle-nosed gen'leman! The worthy man 
then gave me to understand that he helda place under Government. I was busy 
in endeavouring to discover what his situation might be, when the door of the 
next apartment opened, and Schneider made his appearance. 

At first he did not notice me, but he advanced to my new acquaintance, and 
gave him, to my astonishment, something like a blow. é 

‘You drunken, talking fool,’ he said, ‘you are always after your time. 
Fourteen people are cooling their heels yonder, waiting until you have finished 
your beer and your sentiment!” 

My friend slunk muttering out of the room. 

‘That fellow,’ said Schneider, turning to me, ‘is our public executioner; a 
capital kand, too, if he would but keep decent time; but the brute is always 


drunk, and blubbering over the ‘ Sorrows of Werter!’”’ 
. A * 2 


I know not whether it was his old friendship for my uncle, or my proper 
merits, which won the heart of this the sternest ruffian of Robespierre’s crew ; 
but certain it is that he became strangely attached to me, and kept me constantly 
about his person. As for the priesthood and the Greek, they were of course 
very soon out of the question. The Austrians were on our frontier—every 





Uncle Jacob was as fond of her as he was of any saint or martyr. As for me, 
at the mature age of twelve, I had madea kind of divinity of her, and when we | 


day brought us accounts of battles won—and the youth of Strasburg, and o 


usual. riers 
J will not speak of my voyage in order to relate to you Schneider's. My story 


, i : . : ined that 
ve tishet her of Greek, bbé, a monk, until monas- | had awakened the wretch’s curiosity and avarice, and be was determi 
van tek Or ae ee " such a prize as I had shown my cousin to be should fall into no hands but his 


own. No sooner, in fact, bad 1 quitted his room, than he procured the order for 
my absence, and was on the way to Steinbach as I met him. 

The joarney is not a very long one, and on the next day my uncle Jacob was 
surprised by receiving a message that the citizen Schneider was in the village 
and was comiog to greet his old friend. Old Jacob was in an ecstasy, for he 
longed to see his college acquaintance, and he hoped also that Schneider bad come 
into that part of the country upon the marriage-business of your humble servant. 
Of course Mary was suminoved to give her best dinner and wear her best frock ; 
and her father made ready to receive the new state dignitary. ' 
Schneider's carriage speedily rolled into the court-yard, and Schneider's cart 
followed as a matter of course. The ex-priest only entered the house; his com- 
panion remaining with the horses to dine in private. Here was a most touching 
meeting between him and Jacob. Toney talked over their old college pranks and 
successes ; they capped Greek verses, and quoted anctent epigrarms upon their 
tutors, who had been dead since the seven years’ war. Mary declared it 
was quite touching to listen to the merry friendly talk of these two old gentle- 
men. 

After the conversation had continued for a time in this strain, Schneider drew 
up all of a sudden, and said quietly that he had come on particular and unpleasant 
business—hinting about troublesome tmes, spies, evil reports, and so forth. 
Then he called uncle Edward aside, and bad with him a long and earnest conver- 
sation: so Jacob went out and talked with Schneider's firend ; they speedily 
became very intimate, for the reffian detailed all the circumstances of his inter- 
view with me. When he returned into the house some time after this pleasing 
colloquy, he found the tone of the society strangely altered. Edward Ancel, pale 
as a shect, trembling and crying for mercy ; poor Mary weeping ; and Scheuider 
pacing energetically about the apartment, raging about the rights of man, the 
punishment of traitors, and the one and indivisible republic. 

“ Jacob,” he said, as my uncle entered the room, **[ was willing for the sake 
of our old friendship to forget the crimes of your brother. He is a known and 
dangerous aristocrat—he holds communications with the enemy on the frontier— 
he is a possessor of great and ill-gotten wealth, of which he has plundered the 
republic. Do you know,” said he, turning to Edward Ancel, ‘* where the least 
of these crimes, or the mere suspicion of them, would lead you?” 

Poor Edward sate trembling in his chair, and answered nota word. He knew 
full well how quickly in this dreadful time punishment followed suspicion ; and, 
though guiltless of all treason with the enemy, perhaps he was aware that in cer- 
tain contracts with the governmeut he had taken to himself a more than patriotie 
share of profit. 

**Do you know,” resumed Schneider, ina voice of thunder, ‘‘ for what pur- 
pose I came hither, and by whom Iam accompanied? J am the administrator of 
the justice of the Republic. The life vf yourself and your family is in my hands : 
yonder man who follows me is the executor of the law; he has rid the nation of 
hundreds of wretches like yourself. A single word from me, and your doom is 
sealed without hope, and your last hour is come. Ho! Gregoire!” shouted he ; 

‘* is all ready?” 

Gregoire replied from the court, “I can put up the machine in half an hour. 
Shall I go down to the village and call the troops and the law-people?” 

“ Do you hearhim?” said Schneider. ‘ The guillotine is in your court-yard ; 
your name is on my list, and I have witnesses to prove your crime. Have youa 
word in your defence!” ; 

Not a word came; the old gentleman was dumb; but his daughter, who did 
not give way to his terrore, spoke for him. J 

“You cannot, Sir,” said she, ‘although you say it, feel that my father is guil- 
ty; you would not have entered our house thus alone if you had thought it. 

You threaten him in this manner because you have something to ask and to gain 
from us; what isit, citizen !—tell vs at how much yon value our lives, aud what 
sum we are to pay for our ransom ?” 

‘Sum !"’ said uncle Jacob; ‘he does not want money of us: my old friend, 
my college chum, does not come hither to drive bargains with anybody belonging 
to Jacob Ancel.”’ 

«Oh no, Sir, no, you can’t want money of us,” shrieked Edward; ‘‘ we are 


’ 





all France, indeed, were beating with military ardour. As forme, I shared the 


| the poorest people of the village; ruined, Monsieur Schneider, ruined in the 


sang Ave Maria on Sundays | could not refrain from turning to her, where she | general mania, and speedily mounted a cockade as large as my friend's the @Z- | canes of the Republic !” 
knelt, blushing, praying, and looking like an angel, as she was ;—besides her | ecutioner. 


beauty, Mary had a thousand good qualities ; she could play better on the harp- 
sichord, she could dance more lightly, she could make better pickles and pud- 
dings, than any girl ia Alsace ;—there was not a wantor a fancy of the old 
bunks her father, or @ wish of wine or her uncle's, that she would not gratify if 


she could—as for herself, the sweet soul had neither wants nor wishes except to | nean time, having entered my sixteenth year, and being a proper lad of my age, | 


@°e us happy. 


I could talk to you for a year of all the pretty kindnesses that she would do for | WhO menaced us, and now threstening the Emigiés, who were banded at Cob- 


me; how, when she found me of early mornings among my books, her prese: ce 
“would cast a light upon the day ;”’ how she used to smooth and fold my little 
surplice, and embroider me caps and gowns for high feast days; how she used 
to bring flowers for the altar, and who could deck it so well as she? but senti- 
ment dves not come glibly from under a grizzled moustache, so I will drop it if 
you please. 

Amongst other favours she showed me, Mary used to be particularly fond of 
kissing me—it was a thing I did not so much value in those days, but I found that 
the more I grew alive to the extent of the benefit, the less ehe would condescend 
to confer it on me, till at last, when I was about fourteen, she discontinued it 
altogether, of her own wish at least ; only sometimes [ used to be rude, and take 
what she had now become so mighty unwilling to give. 

was engaged in a contest of this sort one day with Mary, when, just as I 
was about to carry off a kiss from her cheek, | was saluted with a staggering slap 
on my own, which was bestowed by uncle Edward, and sent me reeling to the 
further end of the room. 

The old gentleman, whose tongue was generally as close as his purse, now 
poured forth a flood of eloquence which quite astonished me. I did not think 
that so much was to be said on any subject as he managed to utter on one, and 
that was abuse of me; he stamped, he swore, he screamed ; and then, from com- 
plimenting me, be turned to Mary, and saluted ber ina manner equally forcible 
and significant; she, who was very much frightened at the commencement of the 


acene, grew very angry at the cvarse words he used, and the wicked motives he | Village, and was received with tolerable politeness by my uncle, and with a warmer 


imputed to her. 

“The child is but fourteen,’ 
date for holy orders—father; it is ashame that you should thus speak of me, 
your daughter, or of one of his holy profession.” 

I did not pirticularly admire this speech myself, but it had an effect on my 
uncle, ani was the cause of the words with which this history commences. The 
old gentleman persuaded his brother that [ must be sent to Strasburg, and there 
kept until my studies for the church were concluded. I was furnished with a 
letter to my uncle's old college chum, Professor Schneider, who was to instruct 
me in thevlogy and Greek. 

I was not sorry to see Strasburg, of the wonders of which T had heard so much, 
but felt very loth as the time drew near when [ must quit my pretty cousin, and 
my good oli uncle. Mary and [ managed, however, a parting walk, in which a 
number of pretty things were said on bo hsides. I am told that you English- 
men consider itcowuardly to cry; as for me, [ wept and roared incessantly: when 
Mary squeezed me for the last tim », the tears came cut of me asif I had 
been neither more nor less than a wet sponge. My cousin's eyes were stoically 
dry ; her ladyship had a part to play, and it would have been wrong for her to be 
in love with a young chit of fourteen—so she carried herself with perfect cool- 
ness, as if there was nothing the matter. I should not have known that she 
cared for me, had it not been for a letter which she wrote me a month afterwards 
—then, nobody was by, ard the consequence was that the letter was half washed 
away with her weeping; if she had used a watering-pot the thing could not have 
been better done 

Well, | arrived at Strasburg—a dismal, old-fashioned, rickety town in those 
days—and straightway presented myself aad letter at Schneider's door; over it 
was written— 


’ 


COMITE DE SALUT PUBLIC. 

Would you believe it? I was so ignorant a young fellow that I had no idea of 
the meaning of the words: however, I entered the citizen’s room without fear, 
and sate down in his ante-chamber until I could be admitted to see him. 

Here I found very few indications of his Reverence’s profession ; the walls 
were hung round with portraits of Robespierre, Marat, and the like; a great bust 
ef Mirabeau, mutilated, with the word T'raitre underneath ; lists and republican 
proclamations, tobacco-pipes aud fire-arms. At adeal-table, stained with grease 
and wine, sate a gentleman with a huge pig-tail dangling down to that part of his 
person which immediately succeeds his back, and a red night-cap, containing a 
tri-coloured cockade, as large as a paticake. He was smoking a short pipe, read- 


ing a little book, and sobbing as if his heart would break. Every now and then 
he would make brief remarks upon the personages or the incidents of bis book, 
by which | could judge that he was a man of the very keenest sensibilities—* ah 
brigand !" * oh malhenrense !” “oh Charlotte, Charlotte!” The work which 
this gentleman was perusing is called * Th» Sorrows of Werter ;” it was all the 
rage in those days, and my friend was only following the fashion. I asked him 
if 1 could seee Father Schneider? he turned towards me a hideous, pimpled face, 
which I dream of now at forty years’ distance 
“Father who?” said he. Do you imagine that citizen Schneider has not 
thrown of the absurd mummery of priesthuod! fi you were a little older v0 


would goto prison for calling him Father Schneider—many a man has died for 


she said, “ he is your own nephew, and a candi- 


The occupations of this worthy were unremitting. Saint Just, who had come 
down from Paris to preside over our town, execu'ed the laws and the aristocrats 
with terriple puoctuality; and Schneider used to make country excursions In 
search of offenders, with this fellow as a Provost Marshal at bis back. In the 


I had joined a regiment of cavalry, and was scampering now after the Austrians 


lentz. My love for my dear cousin increased as my whiskers grew ; and when I 
was scarcely seventeen I thought myse f man enough to marry her, and to cut 
the throatof any one who should venture to say me nay. 

I need not tell you that during my absence at Strasburg great changes had oc- 
| curred in our little village, and somewhat of the revolutionary age had penetrated 
even to that quiet and distant place. The hideous * Féte of the Supreme Be- 
ing ’’ had been celebrated at Paris ! the practice of our ancient religion was for- 
bidden ; its professors were most of them in concealment or in exile, or had ex- 
piated on the scaffold their crime of Christianity. In our poor village my uncle's 
church was closed, and he, himself, an inmate in my brother's house, oniy owing 
bis safety to his great popularity among his former flock, and the influence of 
Edward Ancel. 

The latter had taken in the revolution a somewhat prominent part; that is, he 





tions of the aristocrats in the neighbourhood. But, owing, perhaps, to the Ger- 
man origin of the peasantry, and their quiet and rustic lives, the revolutionary 





fury which prevailed in the cities had hardly reached the country people. The | 
occasional visit of a Commissary from Paris or Strasburg served to keep the | 
flame alive, and toremind the rural swains of the existence of a Republic in 


| France. 
| Now and then, when I could gain a week's leave of absence, I returned to the 


| feeling by his daughter. 


ance he made me if ever! ventured near her. His daughter, he said, should 
never marry a hopeless, penniless subaltern; and Mary declared that she woul 


not marry without his consent. What had I to do!—to despair and to leave 


thought struck him: suppose you were to ask the advice of my old friend 
Schneider regarding this marriage? he has ever been your friend, and may hel; 
you now as before. 


(Here the Captain paused a little.) You may fancy (continued he) that it was 
droll advice of a reverend gentleman like uncle Jaceb to counsel me in this man- | 
ner, and to bid me make friends with such a murderous cut-throat as Schneider ; 


but we thought nothing of it in those days; guil'otining was as common as dan- 
cing, and a man was only thought the be‘ter patriot the more severe he might be 
{ departed forthwith to Strasburg. and requested the vote and interest of the 
Citizen President of the Committee of Public Safety. 


sessed a fortune which ought, by rights,to be mine,but for the miserly old father 
**Curse him for an Aristocrat !’’ continued [ intay wrath. 


much complacency and attention; when I spoke about her fortune his interes 
a grin of satisfaction, which was really quite terrible. O fool that I was to trus 
him so far! 

+ * * * * . 


Saint Just .— 


11 Ventose. 








had engaged in many contracts for the army, attended the clubs regularly, cor- 
responded with the authorities of his departa.ent, and was loud in his denuncia- | 


| I won'tdescribe to you the progress of our love, or the warmth of my uncle 
| Edward, when he discovered that it sti'lcontinued. He swore and he stormed, | 
| be locked Mary into her chamber, and vowed that he would withdraw the allow- 
| 
| 
| 


ber. As for my poor uncle Jacob, be had no council to give me, and, indeed, no 
spirit left: his little church was turned into a stab'e, his surplice torn off his 
shoulders, and he was only too lucky in keeping Ais headonthem. A bright 


He heard ime with a great deal of attention. I described to him most minute- 
ly the circumstance, expatiated upon the charms of iny dear Mary, and painted her | 
to him from head to foot. Her golden hair and her bright blushing cheeks; ber 
slim waist and her tripping tiny feet; and, furthermore, I added that she pos- 


As I had been discoursing about Mary's charms, Schneider listened with | 


redoubled ; and when I called her father an aristocrat the worthy ex Jesuit gave 
The very same evening an officer waited upon me with the following note from 


“The citizen Pierre Ancel is to leave Strasburg within two hours, and to 
carry the enclosed ‘lespatches to the President of the Committee of Public | 


‘Silence, father,” said my brave Mary; “ this man wants a price: he comes 
with bis worthy friend yonder to frighten us, not to killus. If we die he cannot 
| touch a sou of ovr money ; it is confiscated to the state. Tell us, Sir, what is 
the price of our safety.” 
Schneider smiled, and bowed with perfect politeness. 

‘*Macemoiselle Marie,” he said, ‘is perfectly correct in her surmise. Ido 
not want the life of this poor drivelling old man—my intentions are inuch more 
peaceable, be assured. It rests entirely with this accomplished young lady (whose 
spirit I like, and whose ready wit I admire) whether the business between us 
| shall be a matter of love or death. I humbly offer myself, citizen Ancel, as 
}a candidate for the hand of your charming daughter. Her goodness, her 


| beauty, and the large fortune which I know that you intend to give her, would 
| render her a desirable match for the proudest man in the Republic, and I am 
sure wou'd make me the happiest.” 

** This must be a jest, Monsieur Schneider,” said Mary, trembling aud turning 

eadly pale: ‘you cannot mean this—you do not know me—you never heard of 
me until to day.” 
| “Pardon me, belle dame,’ replied he; “ your cousin Pierre has often talked 
{to me of your virtues; indeed it was by his special suggestion that I made the 
| visit.” 

“lt is false '!—it is a base and cowardly lie!”’ exclaimed she (for the young 
| lady's courage was vp)—* Pierre never could have forgotten himself and me so 
as to offer me to one like you. You come here with a lie on your lips, @ lie 
against my fatherto swear his life away, against my dear cousin's honour and 
| love. It is useless now to deny it: father, [ love Pierre Ancei—I will marry no 
other but him—no, though our last penny were paid to this man as the price of 


’ 


| 





| our freedom.’ 
Schneider's only reply to this was acall to his friend Gregoire. 

| Send down to the village for the maire and some gensdarmes ; and tell your 

| people to make ready.” 

| Shall I pu: he machine op?’ shouted he of the sentimental turn. 

“You hear him,” said Schneider; ‘* Marie Ancel, you may decide the fate of 
your father. I shall returnin a few hours,”’ concluded he, * and will then beg to 
know your decision.” 

The advocate of the rights of man then left the apartment, and left the family, 
as you may imagine, in no very pleasant mood. 
| Qld vonele Jacob, during the few minutes which had elapsed in the enactment 
of this strange scene, sate staring wildly at Schneider, and holding Mary on his 
knees—the poor little thing bad fled to him for protection. and not to her father, 
who was kneeling almost senseless at the window, gazing at the execu'ioner and 
his h-deous preparations. The instinct of the poor girl had not failed her, she 
knew that Jacob was her only protector, if not of her life—Heaven bicss him! 
—of her honour. ‘ Indeed,’ the old man said, in a stout voice, ‘this must 
never he, my dearest child—you must not marry this man. If it be the will of 
Providence that we fall, we shall have atleast the thought to console us that we 
die inocent. Any man in France at atime lke this would be a coward and 
traitor if he feared to meet the fate of the thousand brave and good who have 
| preceded us.” F 

Who speaks of dying?” said Edward. ‘Yuu, brother Jacob! You would 
not lay that poor girl’s head on the scaffold, or mine, your dear brother's. You 
will not let us die, Mary—you will not, for a small sacrifice, bring your poor old 
father into danger?” 

Mary made no answer. ‘ Perhaps,” she said, “there is time for escape: he 
is to be here but in two hours; in two hours we may be safe, in concealment, or 
on the frontier.” And she rushed to the door of the chamber, as if she would 
- | have instantly mode the attempt: two gensdarmes were at the door. ‘“* We have 
orders, Mademoiselle,” they said, * to allow no one to leave this apartment until 
the return of the cilizen Schneider.” 

t} Alas! all hopeof escape was impossible. Mary became quite silent for a 
while—she would not speak to uncle Jacob, and, in reply to her father’s eager 
questions, she only replied, coldly, that she would answer Schneider when he ar- 
| rived, : ; 

| The two dreadful hours passed away only too quickly, and, p»netnal to his ap- 
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pointment, the ex-monk appeared. Directly he entered, Mary advanced to him, 
i and said, calmly, 


“St-asburg, Fifth Year of the Republic, one and indivisible, | + Sir, [ could not deceive you, if I said that I freely accepted the offer which 


you have made me. I will be your wife, but I tel! you that I love ano her: and 
that it is only to save the lives of these two old men that I yield my person up 


to you.’ 
Safety at Paris. The necessary leave of absence from his military duties bas |  S-hneider bowed, and said, 
been provided. Instant punishment wil follow the slightest delay on the road “Tris bravely spoken—lI like your candour—your beanty. As for the love, 
—Salut et Fraternié.” } excuse me for saying that it isa matter of total indifference | have no doubt, 
There was no choice but obedience, and off I sped on my weary wey to the | however, that it wil] come es soon as von feclings in favourof the young gen- 
captial, | tleman, your cous:n, have lost their present fervour That engaging \o 4 man 
As I was riding ovt of the Paris gate, I met an equipage which [ knew to be} has. at present. another méstre Glory We occupies, T beleve. t dis- 
that of S-hneiwer Che ruffiin smiled atine as | passe i ami wishe! mea / ! f ment whi tromarchtu—Perp.gaan, 
roynge. Belind bis chariot came a curivas nacnhine oO car 1 crea’ ba t f 
three stont poles, and several planks, all painiel rei, we « v | t Monsieur Schneider's po! tention to banish 1 s fa) as pos 
m the top of which was seated my frend with the hig cock ade it ist ' fu ' ytd or! ly sel. « he Spanish 
lable gutllotine whica Schacider always carried with bim oun his travels. ‘Ihe | er he where I was ‘ay my future military talents, 
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Mary gave no answer to this sneer—she seemed perfectly resigned and calm. 
She only said, ] 

‘“‘T must make, however, come conditions regarding our proposed marriage, 
which a gentleman of Monsieur Schneider's gallantry cannot refuse.” 

“ Pray command me,” replied the husband-elect. “Fair lady, you know | 
am your slave.” d 

“You occupy a distinguished political rank, citizen representative, 
‘and we in our village are likewise known and beloved. 


” said she; 


and imply that it was by compulsion that I gave you my hand. 


Republic.” 


“Be it so, Madam,” he answered, and gallantly proceeded to embrace his 


bride. 

Mary did not shrink from this ruffian’s kiss; nor did she reply when poor old 
Jacob, who sat sobbing ina corner, burst out, and said, 

“O Mary, Mary, I did not think this of thee!” : 

“Silence, brother!” hastily said Edward; ‘‘ my good son-in-law will pardon 
your ill-humour.” : 

I believe uncle Edward in his heart was pleased at the notion of the marriage ; 


he only cared for money and rank, and was little scrupulous as tu the means of 


obtaining them. , 
The matter then was finally arranged, and presently, after Schneider had trans- 


acted the affairs which brought him into that part of the country, the happy bridal 


party set forward for Strasburg. Uncle Jacob and Edward occupied the back 
seat of the old family carriage, and the young bride and bridegroom (he was neat- 
ly Jacob’s age) were seated majestically in front. Mary has often since talked to 
me of this dreadful journey: she said she wondered at the scrupulous politeness 
of Schneider during the route; nay, that at another period she could have listen- 
ed to and admired the singular talent of this man, his great learning, his fancy, 
and wit ; but ber mind was bent upon other things, and the poor girl firmly thought 
that her last day was come. 


In the meantime, by a blessed chance,I had not ridden three leagues from 


Strasburg, when the officer of a passing troop of a cavalry regiment, looking at 


the beast on which I was mounted, was pleased to take a fancy to it, and order- 
ed me in an authoritative tone to descend, and to give up my steed for the bene- 
fit of the Republic. I represented to him in vain that I was a soldier like him- 
self, and the bearer of despatches to Paris. ‘ Fool!’ he said, ‘do you think 


they would send despatches by a man who can ride at best but ten leagues a- 
And the honest soldier was so wroth at the supposed duplicity, that he 


day?” 
not only confiscated my horse, but my saddle, and the little portmanteau which 
contained the chief part of my worldly goods and treasure. I had nothing for it 
but to dismount, and take my way on foot back again to Strasburg. I arrived 


there in the evening, determining the next morning to make my case known to 


the citizen St. Just: and, though I made my entry without a sou, I don’t know 
what secret exultation I felt at again being able to return. 

The ante-chamber of such a great man as St. Just was in those days too crowd- 
ed for an unprotected boy to obtain an early audience ; two days passed before 
I could obtain a sight of the friend of Robespierre. On the third day, as I was 
still waiting for the interview, I heard a great bustle inthe court-yard of the 
house, and looked out with many others at the spectacle. 

A number of men and women, singing epithalamiums and dressed in sume 
absurd imitation of Roman costume, a troop of soldiers and gendarmerie, and 
an immense crowd of the badauds of Strasburg, were surrounding a car- 
riage which then entered the courtof the mayoralty. Inthis carriage, great 
God ! I saw my dear Mary, and Schneider by her side. The truth instantly 
came upon me; the reasoufor Schneider’s keen inquiries and my abrupt dis- 
missal; but I could not believe that Mary was falsetome. I had only to look 
in her face, white and rigid as marble, to see that this proposed marriage was not 
with her consent. 

I fell back in the crowd as the procession entered the great room in which I 
was, and hid my face inmy hands: I could not look upon her as the wife of ano- 
ther, upon her so long loved and truly—the saint of my childhood—the pride 
and hope of my youth—torn from me for ever, and delivered over to the unho- 
ly arms of the murderer who stood before me. 

The door of St, Just’s private apartment opened, and he took his seat at the 
table of maycralty just as Schneider and his cortége arrived before it. 

Schneider then said that he came in before the authorities of the republic to 
espouse the citoyenne Marie Ancel. 

‘Is shea minor!” said St. Just. 

‘She isa minor, but her father is here to give her away.” 

‘fam here,”’ said uncle Edward, coming eagerly forward and bowing. ‘ Ed- 
ward Ancel, so please you, citizen representative. The worthy citizen Schnei- 
der has done me the honor of marrying into my family.”’ 

“ But my father has not told you the terms of the marriage,” said Mary, in- 
terrupting him, ina loud clear voice. 

Here Schneider seized her hand, and endeavoured to prevent her from speak- 
ing. Her father turned pale, andcried, ‘‘ stop Mary, stop! For Heavens’s sake 
remember your poor old father’s danger !” 

** Sir, may I speak ?” 

‘“« Let the young woman speak,” said St. Just, ‘‘ if she have a desire to talk.” 
He did not suspect what would be the purport of her story. 

‘* Sir,” she said, ‘two days since the citizen Schneider entered for the first 
time our house, and you will fancy that it must be a love of very sudden growth 
which has brought either him or me before you to-day. He had heard from a 


person, who is now unhappily not present, of my name, and of the wealth which 


my family was said to possess : and hence arose this mad design concerning me. 


He came into our village with supreme power, an executioner at his heels, and 


the soldiery and authorities of the district entirely under his orders. He threat- 


ened my father with death if he refused to give up his daughter ; and I, who 
knew that there was no chance of escape, except, here before you, consented 
My father I know tu be innocent, for all his transactions 
Citizen representative, [ demand 
to be free from this marriage, and I charge Schneider as a traitor tothe Re- 
public, as a man who would have murdered an innocent citizen for the sake of 


to become his wife. 
with the state have passed through my hands. 


” 


private gain. 


Dating the delivery of this little speech, uncle Jacob had been sobbing and 
panting like a broken-winded horse, and when Mary had done he rushed up to 
‘Bless thee, my child!” 


herand kissed her, and held her tight in his arms 
he cried, “ for having had the courage to speak the truth, and shame thy old fa- 
ther and me, who dared not say a word.” 


“The girl amazes me,” said Schneider, with a look of astonishment. 


her to me with his free consent, and she yielded as gladly. 
cel, was it not so?” 


‘“« It was, indeed, by my free consent,” said Edward, trembling. 
“For shame, brother!” cried old Jacob. 
consent and my niece’s—but the guillotine was in the court-yard ! 


ter.’ ” 
Gregoire stepped forward, and looked hesitatingly at Schneideras he said, 


“T know not what took place within doors, but] was ordered to put up the 
scaffold without; and I was told to get soldiers, and let no one leave the 


house.” 


*Citizen St. Just,” cried Schneider,‘ you will not allow the testimony 
of a ruffian like this, of a foolish girl, and a mad ex-priest, to weigh against the 
word of one who has done such service to the Republic: it is a base conspi- 
racy to betray me; the whole family is known to favour the interest of the | 


émigrés.” 


“* And therefore you would marry a member of the family, and allow the others 


to escape: you must make a better defence, citizen Schneider,” said St. Just 
steraly. 


Here I came forward, and said that three days since I had received an or- 


der to quit Strasburg for Paris immediately aftera conversation with Schneider 


in which I bad asked him his aid in promoting my marriage with my cousin Mary 
Ance! ! that he had heard from me full accounts regarding her father’s wealth ; 
and that he had abruptly caused my dismissal in order to carry on his scheme | 


against ber. 


“You are in the uniform of a regiment in this town : whv sent you from it?’ 


said St. Just. 


I produced the order, signed by himself, and the despatches which Schneide 
had sent me. 


“The signature is mine, but the despatches did not come from my office. 


Can you prove in any way your conversation with Schneider ?” 


Ph iy Why,” said my sentimental friend Gregoire, “forthe matter of that, I can 
answer that the lad was always talking about this young woman: he told me the 
whole story himself, and many a good laugh I had with citizen Schneider as we 


talked about it.” 
“ The charge against Edward Ancel must be examined into,” said St. Just 


“The marriage cannot take place ; but, if I had ratified it, Mary Ancel, what 


would then have been your course?” 


Mary felt fora moment in her bosom, and said—* He would have died to-night 


—I would have stabbed 
* 


him with this dagger.”’* 
* + * 


* ’ 
— 
* This reply, and, indeed, the whole story, is historical, 


y An account by Charles Nodier 
in“ The Revue de Paris,” suggested it to the writer: 


I should be ashamed, 
I confess, to wed you here, for our people would wonder at the sudden marriage, 
Let us then per- 
form this ceremony at Strasburg, before the public wsuthorities of the city, with 
the state and solemnity which befits the marriage of one of the chief men of the 


“ I 
never saw her, it is true, till yesterday; but I used no force: her father gave 
Speak, Edward An- 


‘*Sir, it was by Edward's free 


: Question 
Schneider's famulus, the man Gregoire, he who reads ‘The Sorrows of Wer- 


The rain was beating down the streets, and vet they were thronged—all the 
world was hastening to the market-p:ace, where the worthy Gregoire was about 
to perform some of the pleasant duties of his office. On this occasion it was 
not death that he was to inflict, he was only to expose a criminal who was to be 
sent on afterwards to Paris. St. Just had ordered that Schneider should stand 
for six hours in the public place of Strasburg, and then be sent on to the capital, 
to be dealt with as the authorities there might think fit. 

The people followed with execrations the villain to his place of punishment, 
and Gregoire grinnedas he fixed up to the post the man whose orders he had 
obeyed so often, who had delivered over to disgrace and punishment so many 
who merited it not. 

Schneider was left for several hours exposed to the mockery and insult of the 
mob ; he was then, according to his senience, marched on to Paris, where it is 
probable that he would have escaped death but for his own fault. He was left 
for some time in prison quite unnoticed, perhaps forgotten ; day by day fresh 
victims were carried to the scaffold, and yet the Alsatian tribune remained alive ; 
at last by the mediation of one of his friends a long petition was presented to 
Robespierre stating his services and his innocence, and demanding his freedom. 
The reply to this was an order for his instant execution: the wretch died in the 
last days of Robespierre’s reign. His comrade St. Just followed him, as you 
know ; but Edward Ancel had been released before this, for the action of my 
brave Mary had createda strong feeling in his favour. 

“ And Mary ?”’ said I. 

Here a stout and smiling old lady entered the Captain’s little room : she was 
leaning on the armof a military-looking man of some forty years, and followed 
by anumber of noisy rosy children. 

“This is Mary Ancel,” said the Captain, ‘and I am Captain Pierre, and 
yonder is the Colonel, my sou ; aud you see us here assembled in force, for it is 
the féle of little Jacob yonder, whuse brothers and sisters have all come from 
their schools to dance at his birth-day.” 








A SUTTI. 
From the Oriental Annual for 1839. 

The following domestic history will, we presume, find small favour in the 
eyes of those who are continually raising their voices against the burning of wi- 
dows in India. It is, however, so very characteristic a tale, that we will select 
the proem and sequel, though not as an argument in favour of the practice it il- 
lustrates. It is told by a native to the writer, in a truly Oriental style :— 

‘Protector of the Poor, good fortune is written upon your brow; may your 
proper destiny never be thwarted by your evil genius; may you be as success- 
ful in all your undertakings as you are fortunate in the less important objects of 
your will! Yes, chosen of heaven, you are very fortunate in having applied to 
your devoted slave Baba Kulloo for the information you require. Though no 
better than an insectin the greatness of your honour’s presence, who is there 
that is able tospeak of the heroism, the triumphant virtue, of the beautiful Lall 
Radha, with better assurance of truth than her own nephew Baba Kulloo! 
whose hand supported her during the long illness of Bhagut, her husband, whose 
hand kindled the sacred pile, and whose hand gathered the blackened bones. As 
long as it shall piease the great Brahma to grant me life and sufficient strength, 
I will not fail daily to sprinkle this spot with the milk of the holy cow and the 
puritying water of the sacred Ganges, in honour of that great and glorious day. 
Great sir, I am told that the Sahib log (gentlemen, applied as a term of distinc- 
tion to the English) believe that we were wont to compel our widows to this 
sacrifice, before they extended the arm of power to prevent us. This is quite 
erroneous. The Shastra most urgently forbids force to be used; the sacrifice 
must be perfectly voluntary in all its stages to be acceptable to the divine Brah- 
ma. Coercion could not be employed without dishonour to the Brahmins and 
the widow’s friends, while the virtue of the sacrifice would be lost. Our sacred 
law does not exact or command a compliance with this rite, though it certainly 
approves of and encourages it. The most emphatic words upon the subject are 
these ; ‘It is proper for a woman to cast herself upon the funeral pile of her 
husband,’ but there is no strict command; neither are there any denunciations 
against such as may neglect this holy sacrifice, although it is true that glory and 
blessings in a future state are promised as a reward to those who observe it. 
Those who decline the trial are commanded to cut off their hair, cast off their 
ornaments, to preserve inviolable chastity, and to labour in the service of their 
children. What more could be required? except among those people whose 
widows are taken to wife by the brothers of the deceased. But, with the pros- 
pect of long ages of bliss in the glorious mansions of paradise upon the one 
hand, and the sight of a dreary and dismantled home of servitude and degrada- 
tion on the other, who would be slow to choose? Who would hesitate to hurry 
through the fiery portals, to the gardens of heavenly joy and splendour, when to 
linger is to be excluded forever! and this for the sake of wandering on a few 
more hours over the barren, scorching wilds, of a joyless and solitary desert. 
Hear how the wise and faithful Lall Radha made her choice. As she had been 
kind and dutiful to her husband in life, so was she not to be restrained from has- 
toning, at once, to join him in that future world of pure delight, which already 
| she had won for herself by her devoted life— 

‘ She was a pearl too chaste on earth to dwell, 
And waste her splendour in this earthly shell.’ 
May she for ever enjoy a glorious fulfilment of the divine Brahma's promise. 
* * * * * + 


“ ¢ Be pleased for a moment, protector of the poor, to regard the now faded 
features, and the no longer youthful frame of your humble slave.” Here the 
old man reared himself to the height of his stature, looking proudly around him. 
‘Do you confess that, although now time-worn, and care-worn, and at all times 
insignificant in your honour’s presence, the son of Dewal has in his youth pos- 
sessed both strength, and grace, and beauty! If so, how much more perfect 
was Dewal himself! Dewal and Bhagut were almost as remarkable for their 
noble bearing and their beauty as was their father, and the divine Brahma saw fit 
to bless them with wives of equal loveliness and excellence. The first years of 
their married life, though spent in the absence of wealth and grandeur, were 
those of happiness and mutual delight. But, alas! human felicity can never be 
complete. The content and satisfaction which at first reigned within our dwell- 
ing were sadly broken up, when, as the seasons came and passed away, the amiable 
Lall Radha remained unblessed with any offspring; while in the course of six 
years, my mother’s family consisted of no less than five. Neither envy nor 
jealousy entered the heart of that excellent woman, though daily her cheek sunk 
with secret grief, and the hilarity of youth and happiness fled from her languid 
but all-beautiful form. It was evident that the displeasure of God was upon her 
or her husband ; fasting and penance, prayer and sacrifice, were alike ineffectual ; 
and at last the devout Bhagut resolved to perform a pilgrimage to Allahabad and 
Hurdwar, observing the most rigorous vows of toil and abstinence to remove the 
displeasure of the great Brahma; but he was compelled, in compliance with the 
entreaties of his brother and sister-in-law, to leave his darling partner under their 
care and protection, her daily declining bealth rendering her quite unable to at- 
-tempt the journey. The resolute Bhagut tore himself from the entwined arms 
of his wife, and commenced his painful pilgrimage. From that day the oppres- 
sion of sickness began to be removed from the life of Lall Radha, and in a 
very few months the bright hue of health resumed its resting place on her 
soft cheek. Her glancing eye, her once more musical voice spoke joy, 
and hope, and confidence in the safe and happy return of Bhagut. The 
days rolled round, the weeks and months passed on, and, as Bhagut re- 
turned not, anxiety took possession of her heart: etill her fears were only such 
as a wife's love of necessity entertains; though her religious confidence was 
| for a moment dashed with heart-heaving apprehension, it was unspoken, and the 
| next moment dispelled with penitence for her unholy doubt. A year had passed 
| away since Bhagut had taken his departure. Jt was the anniversary of that oc- 
currence, and the beautiful Lall Radha, full of joy and hope, spoke with energe- 
tic faith her assurance that the leng absent pilgrim would return that day. Hav- 
ing performed ber ablutions and devotion, she dressed herself with more than 
usual care, and putting on her bridal ornaments, decorated her glossy hair with a 
flower of the water-lily. Throughout the sultry day we passed our time under 
the thick and fragrant shade of the drooping bamboos, my mother and the beauti- 
ful Lali Radha being employed with their favourite operation. Lively and full of 
hope, Lall Rahda continued to pursue her task, her quick eye glancing continual- 
ly in all directions, but still without unseemly fear or doubt. Even as the sun 
declined towards the west, no change was visible, except that, perhaps, her spirit 
» | rose anew, and the blush of health upon her cheek deepened its colour. Sudden- 
ly a long and piercing shriek rung through the air, re-echoed back by the sur- 
r | Tounding woods; and lo ! a ghastly and emaciated being, more resembling the 
| grim phantoms of the dead than any thing of human life, lay prostrate on the 
earth before the terrified Lall Radha, kissing her feet, and grasping her knees 
with the cold and heavy grip of exhausted strength. It was the pilgrim Bhagut, 
who, with a last effort of his fainting energies, had dragged himself through the 
boughs of bamboo, and cast himself at the feet of his adored wife, the cruel pri- 
vationa of his pilgrimage fully remunerated by seeing his beloved one restored to 
health and all her youthful beauty, whom he had despaired of ever meeting more 
in this life. All that the kindest care and attention of a fond wife and devoted 
relations could co for the nourishment of the emaciated and enfeebled Bhagut 
was tenderly bestowed upon him; but alas; his condition was sad indeed, his 
strength destroyed, and his constitution undermined. For a few months he some- 
what recovered from his extreme debility, and was enabled to give an account of 
his hard and dangerous pilgrimage ; but disease had sapped the foundations of 
his life, and it was evident that he could not much longer continue with us. He 
lingered in trial and suffering about two years after his return, and then was ga- 
thered to his fathers. May God reward his excellence! At the time of Bha- 
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gut's death I was about fourteen years of age, and throughout his illness I had 
not ceased to aid and comfort him and the incomparable Lall Radha. When the 
torch of life was about to expire, we carried him to the Ganges’ bank, and placed 
him over the sacred stream until animation had fled ; and this had no sooner taken 
place than the heroic Lall Radha declared her intention of burning with 
the corpse of her beloved. May the great Brahma be graciously pleas- 
ed, by long expiation on our parts, to forgive us! I regret to confess.that 
so dearly was our beautiful relative beloved, that we joined in one voice to 
dissuade her from her holy purpose; but, God be praised, she was proof 
against our evil temptations, her determination was inflexible; she turned a 
deaf earto our entreaties, and even reproved the Brahmins for lukewarmness - 
for when they beheld her exceeding beauty they faltered in their commen- 
dations of her choice. Fearing intervention from the British authori- 
ties, it was decided that this solemn rite, contrary to the usual practice, should 
be performed at a distance from the river side; the margin of the consecrated 
tank was selected for the purpose. After ceremonies of purification had been 
performed upon the spot, sirong stakes of bamboo were driven into the ground, 
enclosing an oblong space about seven feet in length, and six in breadth, the stakes 
being about eight feet in height : within this enclosure the pile was built of straw, 
and boughs, and logs of wood ;, upon the top a small arbour was constructed of 
wreathed bamboos, and this was hung with flowers within and without. About 
an hour after the sun had risen, prayers and ablutions having been carefully and 
devoutly performed by all, more especially by the Brahmins and Lall Radha, 
who was also otherwise purified and fitted for the sacrifice, the corpse of the 
deceased husband was brought from the house, attended by the administering 
Brahmins, and surrounded by silent and weeping friends and relations of the 
family. Immediately following the corpse came Lall Radha, enveloped in a 
seailet veil which completely hid her beautiful person from view. When the 
body was placed upon the pile, the feet being towards the west, the Brahmins 
took the veil from Lall Radha, and, for the first time, the glaring multitude were 
suffered to gaze upon that lovely face and form ; but the holy woman was too 
deeply engaged in solemn prayer and converse with Biahma to be sensible of 
their presence, or of the murmur of admiration which ran through the crowd. 
Then, turning with a steady look and solemn demeanour to her relations, she 
took from her person, one by one, all her ornaments, and distributed them as tokens 
of her love. One jewel only she retained, the (ali, or amulet placed round her 
neck by her deceased husband on the nuptial day; this she silently pressed to her 
lips, then separately embracing each of her female relations, and bestowing a fare- 
well look upon the rest, she unbound ber hair, which flowed in thick and shining 
ringlets almost to her feet, gave her right hand to the principal Brahmin, who 
led her with ceremony three times round the pie, and then stopped with her face 
towards it, upon the side where she was to ascend. Having mounted twoor three 
steps the beautiful woman stood still, and pressing her hands upon the cold feet 
of her lifeless husband, she raised them to her forehead, in token of cheerful 
submission: she then ascended, and crept within the little arbour, seating her- 
self at the head of her lord, ber right hand resting upon his head. The torch 
was placed in my hand, and, overwhelmed with commingled emotions, I fired the 
pile. Smoke and flame in an instant enveloped the scene, and, amid the deafen- 
ing shouts of the multitude, I sank senseless upon the earth. I was quickly re- 
stored to sense, but already the devouring element had reduced the funeral pile 
to a heap of charred and smouldering timber. The assembled Brahmins strewed 
the ashes around, and, with a trembling hand, I assisted my father to gather the 
blackened bones of my beloved uncle and aunt, when having placed them in an 
earthen vessel, we carried them to the Ganges, and, with prayer and reverence, 
committed them to the sacred stream. My mother died not many months after 
the sutéi had taken place, having set her affections upon a future state of bliss 
with Lall Radha; and my father did not many years survive her. Your slave 
married, and has been blessed with three sons, who are servants to your noble 
countrymen, whom may God long preserve to distribute peace and justice among 
us! I am quickly going down tothe Ganges; and until that day of release 
shall arrive, 1 am content to live in this humble hut, and gnard and decorate 
this arbour, for which God rewards me by occasional alms from the charita- 
ble.” 

On the subject of infanticide, we have an interesting history and some inte- 
resting remarks ; from which we copy a singular passage :-— 

‘*The common reasons assigned for the destruction of the female offspring is 
the fear of dishonour, and the extravagant outlay necessarily incurred in their 
mariiage ; there is no doubt that pride, avarice, and indulence, were the true 
authors and supporters of infanticide; in seality it has been shewn that it forms 
no part of the Hindoo religion, although it has been found convenient to induce 
such a belief ; and the artful Brahmins themselves may have favoured it. The 
male offspring are never sacrificed ; although there exists in Hindoo history— 
perbaps I should rather say, in Hindoo fable—a very curious account of a race 
of people exactly resembling, in all their peculiarities, the Amazons of the Greeks. 
They are said to have inhabited the district of Marawa, upon the coast imme- 
diately opposite to the is!and of Ceylon, and were named Stri-Raja, or woman- 
princes ; they destroyed all their male children directly after birth, and excluded 
all men from their society and their dominions, beholding only such as were 
brought to them by accident or adventure, and not permitting even these to dwell 
more than a few days among them. Not only is this story preserved in several 
works both Mahommedan and Hindoo, but sculptures of the Amazons ermed 
and deprived of the right breast are found in various parts of India. It is quite 
evident that thetwo stories have the same origin; and whether we refer the le- 
gend to the Euxine and Caspian seas upon the relation of Justin and Diodorus, 
or whether we take it from the adventures of Kama Rupa, we canuot but sup- 
pose that it must have arisen from the fact of some class of persons habitually 
destroying their male children. It may be worthy of remark that in Marawa, at 
this day, there is a race of people called Kalaris, robbers by birth and education, 
with whom the women are regarded as the heads of families, enjoying an ex- 
traordinary authority over the men, and being esteemed the lawful partner of the 
brother, father, uncles, andother relations of the husband, as much as of the hus- 
band himself.” 

mE 


MODEL OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 


Every one who has the soul of a patriot must visit this extraordinary work of 
art, now exhibiting at the Egyptain Hall. We ourselves have often defended 
(we mean in our private capacity) the fame of Wellington and the allied army 
against the snarls and growls of a number of anti-vational ignoramuses. This 
model of the battle must silence the envious forever. Wesee and wonder at 
the extraordinary skill, almost like inspiration, with which the great General 
seized the very best position on the field of battle. Even if Blucher had not 
come up in time, and the British had been compelled to retreat under the pressure 
of overwhelming masses of the French troops, Wellington wou'd have been in 
a position not only to defend Brussels, but to renew the fight. Who can doubt 
that the calculation by which Blucher was expected at a certain time, and the 
fulfilment of that expectation, reflected as much crediton Wellington as a Ge- 
neral as if the unassisted efforts of the British troops had been sufficient to roué 
the grand army—defeated as it was? But to return to Lieutenant Siborn’s in- 
teresting exhibition. The model is done from a careful personal survey of the 
field, and occupies an area of four hundred and twenty square feet. Upwards 
of 160,000 figures are represented, and with so much accuracy that not only the 
nation, but the very branch of the service to which they belong, is perfectly 
obvious on the nearer points; whilethe more distant positions are distinctly 
marked out by the various lines of fire, distinguished as they are by a representa- 
tion of smoke as ingenious as it is efficient. The time selected is halt-past 
seven, P.m.—the moment at which the lst column of the Imperial Guards hav- 
ing been repulsed in the utmost disorder, the 2d column, supported by a simul- 
taneous movement of a part of the corps d' arméc of Lieutenant-General Comte 
d’Erlon, is endeavouring to recover the day by a charge on the Ist brigade of 
Guards (British), under Major-General Maitland. The French are advancing in 
column; and the light brigade, under Major-General Adam, consisting of the 
52nd, 71st and two battalions of the Rifles (then the 95:b,) are in the act of 
making a movement, right shoulders forward, so as to throw their fire into the 
enemy's left flauk. At the angle formed by these two British brigades is seen 
the Duke of Wellington. Bonaparte is a little off the high road to Genappe, 
close to the spot to which the defeated first column of Imperial Guards is hurry- 
ing in all the confusion of its retreat. The Prussians, at the time represented, 
have appeared on the right of the French, and are hotly engaged with them in 
the village ot Planchenoit. The Prussian right 1s In immediate communication 
with the British left, where the Duke Bernard of Saxe Weimar, with the Nas- 
sau brigade, is posted ; and the relative positions of the antagonist armies may 
be thus described :—The French line forms a convex front of about thiee parts 
of acircle, having its left on the Nivelle road, just beyond Hougoumont, and its 
right at Planchenoit ; while the Allied position is a concave line, parallel to the 
French, with its right (British) appuyé on Hougoumont, and its left (Prussian) 
on the wood of Virére. 

We were on Thursday favoured with a view of this interesting exhibition, 
intended to have been private and exclusively afforded to the press, but such 
was the anxiety of the public, and so urgent were their demands for permission 
to inspect the model, that partial admittance could not be denied them. We 
hesitate not to say, that it far exceeds our expeciation. It isa beautiful and 
elaborate representation of that most glorious field, and cannot failto attract 
universal attention, and we sincerely trust that it may become (as we understand 
it was originelly intended to bz) the property of the nation. Several officers of 
distinction, who were present at the battle of Waterloo, have visited Lieutenant 
Siborn’s exhibition, and have pronounced it a most faithful representation of 
that most glorious battle, 
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DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S INDIAN DESPATCHES. 
From the last Quarterly Review. ' 
The Despatches of Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington, during his various 
Campaigns in India, Denwark, Portugal, Spain, the Low Countries, and 
France, from 1799 to 1818. Compiled from Official and Authentic Docu- 
ments, by Lieut.-Colonel Seented Esquire to his Grace as Knight of the 
Bath. ll vols. 8vo. London: 1836-8. : 

Colonel Gurwood, the compiler of the work, has prefixed a brief account of 
Lieutenant Colonel Wellesiey’s services as commanding officer of the 33d regi- 
ment, previously to his going to India in the year 1797; and he has devoted a 
few pages to the explanation of the circumstances which gave Occasion to the 
last war in Mysore against Tippeo Sultaun; thus preparing the reader to enter 
with advantage upon the series of Letters and Despatches which are to follow. 

The army which moved forward against the Mysore territory in March 1799, 
under the chief command of General Harris, was joined by a body of the 
Nizam’s forces, to which the 22d British regiment was annexed ; and the whole 
of the corps thus formed was, with the concurrence and approbation of the 
Nizam, placed under the orders of Colonel Wellesley. The first of Colonel 
Wellesley’s letters which occurs, has reference to an attack which it was deem- 
ed expedient to make upon the enemy's posts in the vicinity of Seringapatam, as 
a prelude to the siege of that place. It was addressed to the Commander-in- 
Chief, Lieutenant General Harris, and is in these words :— 

** Camp, 5th April, 1799. 

‘“My Dear Sir,—I do not know where you mean the post to be established, 
and I shall therefore be obliged to you if you will do me the favour to meet me 
this afternoon in front of the lines and show it to me. In the meantime I will 
order my battalions to be in readiness. 

‘Upon looking at the Tope as I came in just now, it appeared to me that 
when you get possession of the bank of the nullah, you have the Tope as a 
matter of course, as the latter is in the rear of the former. However, you are 
the best judge, and I shall be ready. Iam,” &c. 

We have extracted this short letter, not merely because it is the first that 
occurs in the book, but because it is characteristic of the writer. It goes at 
once to its object. It intimates a desire to understand exactly what is required 
to be done, combined with promptness to carry it into execution. And we dis- 
cover init also that vigilance and activity, by which an intelligent and zealous 
officer is led to make himself acquainted with the localities where he is likely to 
be employed ; together with a disposition, so important in the military profes- 
sion, to wave every other opinion and consideration, in order strictly to conform 
to the instructions of a superior incommand. We shall find this principle con- 
stautly accompanying Colonel Wellesley in every part of his career; so that no 
man has ever illustrated perhaps more fully, or more willingly, the important 
precept—that, in order to command with ability, it is necessary first to learn how 
to obey. We shall find, however, in our next extract, that he was endowed al- 
ready with o.e very essential quality of a man placed in command—namely, 
that of avoiding to harrass unnecessarily the troops under his orders—a principle 
of the utmost importance, not merely to the welfare and comfort of individuals, 
but also to to the discipline and the efficiency of an army. 


“ To Lieut. General Harris. 
“Camp, 7th April, 1799. 

“My pear Sir,—I shall be obliged to you if you will let me know whether 
you think the guards for the outposts can now be reduced a little, as between 
foraging parties and outline picquets, we have not men enough left to give a 
relief. The outline picquets were not relieved this morning for want of men. 
You were talking yesterday of looking at these posts this afternoon, and if you 
have an inclination I will go with you at any hour that you may appoint. I 
think I can show you a situation where two embrasures might be opened in the 
bank of the nullah with advantage, and that would add to the strength of the 
post. Iam,” &c 

The following letter affords an excellent example of what a military report 
ought to be :— 

To Lieut. General Harris. 
“7 A M., 3d May. 

‘My pear Sir,—We did all our work last night, except filling the sand- 
bags, which could not be done for want of tools: I shall have them filled in the 
course of this morning, and there will be no inconvenience from the delay, as 
it was not deemed advisable last night to do more than look for the ford ; and itis 
not intended to do any thing to it until the night before it is to be used. 

‘* Lientenant Lalor, of the 73d, crossed over to the glacis, I believe, on the 
left of the beach. He found the wall, which he believes to be the retaining wall 
of the glacis, seven feet high, and the water (included in those seven feet) four- 
teen inches deep. Itis in no part more so, and the passage by no means diffi- 
cult. Several other officers crossed by different routes, but none went so far as 
Lieutenant Lalor. Ali agree in the practicability of crossing with troops. The 
enemy built up the breach in the night with gabions, &c., notwithstanding the 
fire which was kept up upon it. It was impossible to fire grape, as our working 
party was in front of the first-gun battery, from which alone we fire, as we re- 
paired the other. 

‘‘ Lieutenant Lalor is now on duty here with his regiment, but if you wish it, 
he will remain here to-night, and try the river again. Tam,” &c. 

There is not a word here that is superfluous. The facts which have been 
ascertained are explicitly stated ; and wherever there is not positive certainty, 
the expression is properly limited. It is impossible to guard too much, in ail 
military communications, against either unnecessary prolixity on the one hand, 
or incompleteness, or ambiguity of expression on the other; and we see that 
the very earliest of Colonel Wellesley’s military letters are characterised, in a 
very remarkable manner, by the absence of such defects. 

Seringapatam was taken by storm onthe 4th of May, 1799, and Major-Gene- 
ral Baird, who had commanded the attack, having requested, after his success, 
to be relieved by another officer, Colonel Wellesley was appointed to take the 
command of the place. His ability, activity, energy, and humanity, were all 
equally requisite, and were all equally displayed in this trying situation. Con- 
fusion and outrage were at such a height that he found it necessary to write to 
the Com:mander-in-Chief, on the morning of the 5th, suggesting that he should 
suspend fora time his entrance into Seringapatam ; and later in the same day he 
again wrote as follows : 

To Lieut. General Harris. 
“ Seringapatam, 5th May, 1799. 

“My pear Sir,—Things are better than they were, but they are still very 
bad ; and until the provost executes three or four people, it is impossible to ex- 
pect order, or even safety. 

** There are, at this moment, sepoys and soldiers belonging to every regiment 
in your camp and General Stuart's in the town. 

** Tt would surely be advisable to order the rolls to be called constantly, and 
to forbid any people to leave the camp. 

** For a few days likewise it would be very advisable that the officers of the 
army should suspend the gratification of their curiosity, and that none but those 
on duty should come into the town. It only increases the confusion and the 
terror of the inhabitants. Till both subside in some degree, we cannot expect 
that they will return to their habitations. I am,” &e. 

Nothing can be more judicious than all the suggestions which are here offer- 
ed, and they are put forward in a tone the most becoming. We see the mind of 
Colonel Wellesley calm, firm, and attentive to every thing, in the midst of the 
utmost confusion and violence ; and we observe also that the salutary and ne- 
cessary repression of the excited passions of the victorious army went hand in 
hand with the desire to tranquillize the fears, and to protect the persons and pro 
perties of the inhabitants of the captured city. Nor should we omit to bear in 
mind, that such was conduct of a young man, new to high command, elated 
with success, and in the very first moments of triumph, over the most able, the 
most vindictive, and the most dangerous enemy of the British name and inter- 
ests in India. 

We must dwell longer, however, upon this early part of our undertaking, 
though we are confident that our readers will not be displeased with us for hav- 
ing directed their attention in a particular manner to the first dawn of those ad- 
mirable qualities, tne future lustre of which has so long fixed their admiration. 
We learn that “On the settlement of the Mysore territory by the Commission, 
the provinces which fell under British protection and authority became a distinct 
coinmand ; and Colonel Wellesley was confirmed in it by the Governor Gene- 
ral, receiving his orders from, and reporting direct to, the Supreme Government 
at Calcutta. He availed himself of the intelligence and experience of all those 
who had served under Tippoo Sultaun, and replaced them in their former posts ; 
their chief security for retaining which rested on the correct discharge of their 
several duties."’ And Colenel Wellesley being thus placed by the Governor 
General at the head of the recently conquered territory, he was invested, also, 
with the military command, by an order issued by General Harris, on the 11th of 
September, 1799. 

In the wider and more varied field which was thus opened for the exercise of 
Col. Wellesley’s talents, the same qualities are observable which have already 
been noticed ; and the administration of the several branches of civil business 
seems neither to have presented any greater difficulty, nor to have been subject- 
ed to any greater delay, than must have occurred in the management of matters 
the most familiar in his own profession. It is pleasing to find that the very first 
communication he made in his new situation to his brother, the Governor Ge- 
neral of India, was one dictated by feelings of kindness towards those whom 
the fall of Tippoo Sultaun had deprived of their natural protector. 

To the Right Hon. the Governor General 
‘* Seringapatam, 19th Aug. 1799. 
“My Lorp,—I take the liberty of recommending to your Lordship, that out 


of the fund allotted fer the family of the late Tippoo Sultaun, a pension of 
twenty Cantarai pagodas per mensem may be allotted to the mother-in-law of 
Sehuckur Oola, the wife of Zemul ab Dien Taker. She received this sum from 
the late Sultaun.”’ ; 

We will take this opportunity to remark also, that those persons with whom 
Colonel Wellesley appears to Lave communicated in the most unreserved and 
cordial manner, will be found, in general to be the same who became, subse- 
quently, men of marked eminence, as well in respect of their private character, 
as on account of the ability, zeal, and success, with which they conducted the 
public affairs committed to their charge ;—a proof at once of discriminating 
judgiment, of upright intentions, and of an entire absence of that petty jealousy 
which is sometimes discernible, even in men of merit and ability, towards those 
who may be deemed in any degree likely to become their competitors for favour 
or for distinction. 

There is another remark which we may introduce here, because there are 
abundant proofs in support of it in that part of the work we are now conside-- 
ing. It is, that no accumulation, or diversity of business, seems at any time to 
have clogged the activity or repressed the elasticity of the powers, either physi- 
cal or moral, of this remarkable man. Although charged for the first time in 
his life, with the civil as well as military government of an extensive kingdom, 
recently conquered, and entering himself personally into every branch of the 
administration, he nevertheless finds time for attending to the comforts and con- 
veniences ofhis friends, and for the sports of the field and other recreations tend- 
ing either to amusement or to health. 

In a letter to Colonel Close, we read as follows :— 

“A fellow came here this day and informed me that he had come from the 
Marhatta country as far as Toomkoor, with a gang employed by Dhoondiah to 
carry me off when I should go out hunting. He says that Dhoondiah proposes 
to collect a large gang in this neighborhood, and to join them himself. In order 
to prove to him how little I fear his gang, I go out hunting to-morrow; but 1 
have desired my friend to join his gang again, and I have promised him a reward 
if he will enable me to lay hands upon them in this neighbourhood.”’* 

That extraordinary facility of despatch of business, which, without interfer- 
ing with other pursuits, or allowing other pursuits to encroach upon business, 
for which he was ever remarkable, seems to us to be imputable to the following 
rules : first, never to postpone any thing in a spirit of procrastination, but only 
when postponement was expedient or indispensable ; second, to give the prefer- 
ence on every subject to broad practical views over ingenious subtilties; third, 
to be guided, in dealings of all kinds, by fairness, moderation, and justice ; 
and, fourth, to regard decisions once made as final, except in very special cases. 
Another part of Colonel Wellesley’s system would seem to have been, to respect 
and adhere to existing general regulations, and cause them to be respected and 
adhered to by others,—though they might appear to be inconvenient, or not 
wholly applicable to the particular case in question; and, also, to keep each 
branch of business in its proper channel, and transact it always. if possible, 
with those individuals to whom the management of it properly and officially 
belonged. We find in him likewise the most perfect readiness to wave or 
modify his own opinions, in deference to those of others to whom circumstances 
had rendered the subject more familiar, and whose judgment merited that degree 
of consideration. 

Instances are continually recurring, also, of his attention to the feelings and 
to the convenience of other persons. The two following extracts afford proofs. 
The first is froma letter to Lieutenant-Colonel Harness, of 18th December, 
1799 :—*I am glad to find that your quarters are so good, as the 77th are or- 
dered into this country, I do not imagine that you will occupy them forany length 
of time. I should have written to Colonel Campbeil to apprise him of this cir- 
cumstance, but as his state of health is so bad, andI know him to be affected 
by any circumstance which alters the situation of the regiment, I have thought 
it better to communicate it to you, and to leave it to you to apprise him of it 
when you think yeu can do so without injury to himself. I cannot too strongly 
press upon you the necessity of advising him to go to the Carnatic. I should 
write to him again upon this subject, only that it might be considered a bore, and 
might do more harm than good.’’ The next is from a letter to Lieutenant- 
| Colonel Close :—* I shall be glad if youcome with the detachments ; but as 
you come only out of compliment to me, you will do better to consult your 
own convenience. You will probably wish to be here when Lady Clive ar- 
rives in thecountry,and in that case it is much better that you should not 
come.” 

The subjoined passage in a letter to the same person shows vigilance with res- 
pect to the interests of the public service—impartiality in selecting for appoint- 
ments the persons deemed best qualified to fill them—and also care to avoid in- 
terfering with the arrangements of other public officers :— 

‘“*T have received a letter from Disney, who has lest his wife, and is attacked 
by the liver complaint himself, and isso much out of sorts altogether as to have 
determed to quit the service and go home immediately. His command, which 
is, On many accounts, a very important one, will devolve upon a lieutenant in the 
Bombay army ; and I assure you, that considering the disturbance on the Mar- 
hatta frontier, the riches of Nuggur, and the general inclination of all manner of 
people to plunder, I am rather uneasy at the charge being in the hands of a per- 
son who must be so inexperienced. Under these circumstances I am desirous of 
sending there Col. Montressor from Chittledroog, whom | do not know, but he 
bears an excellent character. I shall not do so, however, till I hear from you 
whether there is any objection to it.” 

In the following extract from a letter to Lieut.-Col. Close, we see by what up- 
right principles Colonel Wellesley regulated his own conduct, and how much 
disgust he felt towards any one who sought to cover, by outward plausibilities, 
auy departure from a strictly honourable course. We may observe, at the same 
time, his marked disapprobation of any system being countenanced or tolerated 
by a Government which has a tendency to tempt men out of a right line of con- 
duct. And we find, in the last paragraph, an exposition of those principles of 
moderation, impartiality, and justice, by which the exercise of power ought to be 
accompanied at all times, but the non-observance of which is most apt to oc- 
cur, and is most likely to prove seriously detrimental, whem authority over 
the natives of acountry is vested in the hands of strangers, who hold their as- 
cendency more through the operation of moral influence than by actual physical 
force. 





“Camp at Hurryhur, 18th June, 1800. 

**My pear Cotonet,—I have been more concerned than I can express at the 
receipt of your letter of the 15th. The misconduct of these gentlemen un- 
doubtedly gives you, as well as me, a great deal of trouble; but I declare that it 
gives me more anxiety thau any thing in which I have any concern 

“If I had heard of the circumstance which you mentioned to me at Seringa- 
patam previous to the appointment of the gentleman in question to his command, 
he certainly should never have been appointed ; and he never shouid have gone 
to it, if, in the conversation which [ had with him at Naganunglum, he had not 
expressed himself much like a gentleman, and stated a determination to adhere 
to what had been settled by I acquainted him with every cireumstance 
which you told me, and at the same time informed him of my determination to 
remove him from his command, if I should hear the smallest complaint of his 
dubash. He promised that he would not have one; and | acknowledge I little 
expected to hear that there were grounds of complaints still stronger than they 
would have been if the dubash had been at ——. 

“ He is a gentleman, a man of the world, and one who appears to look to his 
character. I write to him by this post, and you may depend upon it that he must 
either act as he ought, or he shall be removed from his command. 

“TI acknowledge that, both as an officer and as a gentleman, I should be glad 
to see all those commands abolished ; nothing can be more prejudicial to disci- 
pline, and nothing more disgraceful to the character and feelings of a gentleman, 
than what goes on almost daily ; but, as long as they are even more than tolera- 
ted by Government, it is difficult for any man in a subordinate situation to drawa 
line, and these kind of unpleasant circumstances must certainly arise ; but from 
what you say, | hope ere long to see some arrangement made which will really 
abolish the whole. 

‘The disputes between the officers and the amildars are equally irksome, and, 
I believe, owe their origin to the same circumstance. There is not, at this mo- 
ment, a post by which I do not received letters of complaint from some man or 
other. To enter intoa detailed enquiry upon the subject is impossible, and to 
decide without enquiry would be unjust, and one is, therefore, reduced to an im- 
potent expostulation to be upon good terms with the officers of the Rajah’s Go- 
vernment. We have never been hitherto accustomed to a native Government, 
we cannot readily bear the disappointments and delays which are usual in all 
their transactions, prejudices are entertained against them, and all their actions 
are misconstrued, and we mistrust them. I see instances of this daily in the 
best of our officers, and I cannot but acknowledge ihat, from the delays of the 
natives, they have sometimes reason to complain, but they have none to ill-use 
anv man.” 





letter iinmediately to the Duke, and suggested his communicating its contents te the 
French Government; but so regardless was bis Grace of the personal! danger with which 
he was threatened, that it was only wpon the chief of the staif expressing his determina- 
tion to go himself to the French minister of police that he consented to take any notice 
of the affair. Notwithstanding, however, all the preeautions taken, the Duke of Wel- 
lington was fired at, not long after, about midnight, when entering the court-yard of his 
house in his carriage 








this time to Col. Wellesley, by his brother, the Governor-General of India, the 
nature of which will sufficiently appear from the following reply which the Colo- 
nel made to it :— 
To the Earl of Mornington. 
‘* Camp at Curruh, 29th May, i800. 

‘My pear M.—I have received your letter of the 13th instant, and I am very 
much obliged to you for the offer which you make me of sending me with the 
Admiral to Batavia. 

‘I do not deny that I should like much to go ; but you will have learned, be- 
fore you receive this, that my trvops are in the field, and it is therefore probable 
that Lord Clive will be desirous that I should remain in this country until its tran- 
quillity is ensured, and the troopscan be sent back to their different garrisons. 
1 have written to him upon the subject, andI have desired him to accept your 
offer for me, or uot, as he may find it most convenient for the public service, af- 
ter baving ascertained from the Admiral at what time he proposes to depart from 
‘he coast in this service. If he should not depart until late in the year, J think 
it more than probable that I shall be able to go with him. I do not know which 
of the services will answer best; but I am certain that it willbe more easy to 
spare troops from the Carnatic and Mysore, towards the end of the year, than it 
is at this moment.” 

Tn this reply, we find Colonel Wellesley perfectly consistent with himself. 
His great leading principle seems at all times to have been, that, as a public ser- 
vant, he should place the service of the public before every other consideration , 
and that, in acase in which his own personal feelings or interests might be apt 
to give a wrong bias to his judgment, he should refer the decision to those 
whose situation enabled them to form the most accurate opinions upon the point 
in question. 

Some of our readers may perhaps feel suprised that we should dwell so long 
upon traits of character such as are developed in the above extract, and in the 
other passages hitherto selected ; and may naturally enough be impatient to ac- 
company Colonel Wellesley into the field—to contemplate the ability and fore- 
cast with which he formed his plans—the activity and boldness with which he 
pursued their accomplishment—and the success by which they were followed. 
But although we are not by any means insensible to the attractions of military 
achievements, we have been anxious to show, and to illustrate the just and solid 
foundations upon which Colonel Wellesley, at the outset of his public life, 
planted that ladder of laudable, because legitimate, ambition by which he has 
gradually ascended to so great aheight. And we trust that, whilst we are indulg- 
ing our own feelings in that respect, we are also beneficially pointing out, to the 
younger portion of our readers especially, the road they should take in order to 
arrive at real greatness. 

The first military enterprise of importance in which Colonel Wellesley found 
it necessary to engage, was against a bold and active adventurer of the name of 
Dhoondiah Waugh, who had been troublesome to Mysore even during the reign 
of Tippoo, and who had found means, after the fall of that prince, to draw to- 
gether a large armed force, with which he entered upon that career of predatory 
warfare which is so attractive to adventurous spirits, and which, amidst the ill 
organized and inefficient Governments of the East, has often led even to sove- 
reign power. Our limited space does not admit of our following the series of 
letters which relate to the military operations against this adventurer: and it is 
not possible to obtain an adequate idea of the ability and activity with which 
they were conducted, and of the difficulties contended against, and overcome, 
otherwise than by the perusal of them. They are marked by the writer’s usual 
simplicity and clearness of style, and they are rendered interesting both by the 
peculiar character of the warfare to which they relate, and by the knowledge 
they convey of what war practically is. ‘They show how many obstacles inter- 
pose to retard, embarrass, and often to thwart altogether the plans of a com- 
mander, in spite of the wisdom of his precautions, and the activity of his per- 
sonal exertions ; and how many unforseen chances, favourable or unfavourable, 
occur, all tending to render war a precarious game ; yet proving that success ul- 
timately, almost always attends that side where foresight, activity, perseverance, 
and courage have been most uniformly exerted. ‘The following extract, from a 
letter to the Adjutant-General of the Madras army, exhibits the final close of 
this contest :— 

‘** | arrived at Kanagherry onthe 7th ; and on the 8th moved with the cavalry 
to Buswapoor, and on the 9th to this place ; the infantry being on those days at 
Hutty and Chinnoor, about fifteen miles in my rear. On the 9th, in the morn- 
ing, Dhoondiah moved from Mudgherry, a place about twenty-five miles from 
Raichore, at which he had been encamped for some days, towards the ’ Kistna : 
but on his road having seen Colonel Stevenson’s camp, he returned and en- 
camped about nine miles in my front, between meand Bunnoo. It was clear 
that he did not know that I was so near him; and I have reason to know that 
he believed that 1 was at Chinnoor. 

‘**] moved forward this evening, and met his army at a place called Conahgull 
about six milos from hence. He was on his march, and tothe westward ; ap- 
parently with the design of passing between the Marhatta and Mogu! cavalry 
and my detachment, which he supposed to be at Chinnoor. He had only a large 
body of cavalry, apparently 5000, which I immediately attacked with the 19th and 
25th dragoons, and Ist and 2d regiments of cavalry. 

‘** The enemy was strongly posted, with his rear and left flank covered by the 
village and1ock of Conahgull, and stocd for some time with apparent firmness ; 
but such was the rapidity and dete:minationof the charge made by those four re- 
giments, which I was obliged to form in one line, in order at all to equalize in 
length that of the enemy, that the whole gave way and were pursued by my 
cavalry for many miles. Many, among others Dhoondiah, were killed ; and the 
whole body dispersed, and were scattered in small parties over the face of the 
country.” 

Very many examples occur in the work before us of important ond well-reasoned 
papers, upon military, political, or financial questions, being drawn up by the 
Duke of Wellington at times when the bustle, excitement, and anxiety, of active, 
and not unfrequently critical military operations might have sufficed, one would 
suppose, to engross wholly and exclusively the thoughts and time of the writer. 
We prefer giving an example from this early part of his career; because, by 
doing so, that quickness of perception, and comprehensiveness and clearness of 
understanding natural to him, will be more justly appreciated than by appealing to 
a period when more advanced years, and longer habits of business might be sup- 
posed to have brought about that maturity of judgment, and that facility of form- 
ing and of arranging opinions by which these documents are so much distinguish- 
ed. Wecannot afford room, however, for more than the beginning of the letter 
to which we have alluded. 

To the Right Hon. Lord Clive, Governor of Fort St. George. 
‘Camp at Hurryhur, 20th June, 1800. 

“My Lorp,—*I have received the honour of your Lordsbip’s letter of the 
14th instant, in which you desire to have my opinion regarding the extent of the 
military force which will be necessary for the new territory which your Lordship 
informs me will be assigned by the Nizam of the exclusive management of the 
Company of Mysore, Malabar, Canara, and Goa. It 1s difficult to give an opinion 








regarding the new territory, of which I have but little knowledge ; but as your 
Lordship has desired it, I shall proced to state what has occurred to me upon the 
subject. 

«© The question which your Lordship has put to me involves considerations 
affecting the whole of our military system in this country. When the country 
proposed to be ceded to the Company is likewise to be defended, its inhabitants 
to be kept in tranquillity, and its revenue to be realized by means of the troops, 
it is impossible to expect to be able to effect these objects on the system of weak 
and dispersed garrisons, on which we have been acting hitherto. This must be 
changed ; neither the new territory nor the old can be kept in awe by troops dis- 
persed in forts, which they cannot quit with safety; sad, therefore, the system 
which I should recommend would be to garrison those posts only which are ab- 
solutely necessary to us, and to have at all times in the field, and in motion, two 
or three regiments of Europeans, all the cavalry, and as large a body of native 
infantry as can be got together. This will be a real security, not only to the new 
territory and to Mysore, but to the Carnatic, Malabar, and Canara, and nothing 
else ever will. It will appear more clearly that this system is necessary in the 
new territory, when the nature of its inhabitants, and the governments to which 
they have been accustomed, are considered. 

“The whole of the country to be ceded by the Nizam is inhabited by petty 
rajahs and polygars, who have never been entirely subdued, and have never sub- 
mitted to the species of government which must be exercised by the Company’s 
servants. ‘They have been accustomed either to the rapacity and corruption of 
Tippoo’s government, or to the weakness of the Nizam’s; but they are entirely 
unacquainted with the restraint of a regular authority, constructed upon the prin- 
ciples adopted by the Company’s Government. This they will resist, and they 
must be kept in awe, particularly at first, by a large and an active force. For 





We inust not omit to notice an advantageous proposal which was made about | 


| 
* It will not, perhaps, appear irrelevant if we advert in this place to a circumstance | 


| connected with a later period of the Duke’s life. When he comman:ed the aliie darmy | 
which was stationed for some time in France after the campaign ef Wa'erloo, the chief 
of the general staff of that army received a letier from a friend at Brussels, intimating 
that a commanication had been made privately to him, that a conspiracy was on foot at 
Paris against the life of the Duke, of which, however, the accomplishment might be 
averted upon certain conditions of a politica! nature. The chief of the staff carried the 





this purpose troops in garrison will never answer; and, supposing that your 
Lordship should adopt the system I propose, for having, at least for some time, 
a large detachment in*the field, I shall proceed to estimate the namber of troops, 
which will be necessary in the garrisons which ought to be occupied.” 

Then follows a full detail of the civil and military arrangements, as well those 
already existing, as those recommended to be introduced. Now it is to be ob- 
served that Lord Clive’s letter is dated at Madras on the 15th of June, and that 
it must have been replied to, considering the distances between the places, im- 
mediately on its receipt; that Colunel Wellesley was then engaged in a series of 
most active operations against a formidable and enterprising opponent (Dhoon- 
diah Waugh), whose movements were desultory, rapid, and difficult to be fore- 
seen orascertained ; and that he was actually occupied, at the time of writing, 
upon one of the most delicate and precarious of all military undertakings,—that 
of transferring bis forces from one side to the other of a large river, with means 

very inalequate for such a purpose. 
‘ 
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Circumstances arose towards the end of the year 1800, which placed Colonel 
Welles'ey in a new position, and which soon involved him in much difficulty, 
and in very great personal responsibility, On the 24th of December, 1800, he 
arrived at Trincomalee, in the island of Ceylon, to take the command of a body 
of troops assembled there and at Pointe de Galle, with a view to an Imporvant 
combined military and naval service. The first part of his correspondence in 
this situation is marked by his usual prompt and minute attention to every thing 
connected with the enterprise in which he was about to be engaged, and also by 
the fulness and clearness of his communications ;-~as well thuse framed for the 
information of the General Government of India, under which he was acting, as 
those addressed to other quarters whence he could hope to derive assistance in 
advancing the public service. Various causes intervened, however, to delay the 
undertaking originally contemplated, and Colonel Wellesley received, on the 7th 
of February 1801, from the Government of Madras, copies of despatches from 
England, of the 6th and 10th of the preceding month of October, which called 
for co-operation from India, by way of the Red Sea, in an expedition directed 
against the French army which had recently occupied Egypt. On receipt of this 
communication, he at once perceived that it was incumbent upon him to take on 





The next day Dr. Cote marched with 50 or 60 armed men, and a detachment 
was sent to reinforce that commanded by Mons Touvrey ; | have since learned 
that the arms Dr. Cote wished to bring in had been seized, aud that himself was 
repulsed by the Queen’s troops, leaving a field piece in their hands During 
these three days, Canadians armed and unarmed, urged by the messengers of 
Dr. Nelson's torces came to Napierville, to the number, | should think, of 2,500 
men,—the whole that could be mustered at that place. During al! this tlme my 
occupation was, (according to the orders of Dr. Nelson) to divide the force into 
companies of 50 men each, forming five divisions of 9, each commanded by a 
non-coinmissioned officer. On Thursday, Dr. Nelson ordered the advance upon 
Odelltown ; six hundred men, armed, and ali the officeis accompavied him. 1 
recollect only the names of some of the officers. ‘The rain stopped our march 
at Odelltown, where we passed the night; aud there, under prevext of going to 
bring in a distant post, 150 men under the command of a man named Dupuis 
and another Captain, the miserable polirvon, Nelson, having possessed himself 
of all the money he could lay his hands en, endeavoured to make his escape. 
He was seized, tied, manacled, and on the poiut of being given up by the Ca. 
nadians ; he was only saved by the prayers and intercessions of Captains Nicho- 





the left, opened upon the building, which the pirates evacuated under cover of 
the darkness, and concealed themselves in the brushwoud on the bank behind 
the mill, where they were subsequently captured by the militia, ainong whom 
was one of the leaders, a Pole, named Vou Schultz. The buildings on the left 
of the mill being now gained, were set fire tv, aud a white flag having been dis- 
pelayed trom the mill, Col. Dundas with that humanity always a prominent at- 
tribute of the truly brave, acceoted an unconditional surrender, when 87 prison- 
ers were marched out of the mill, and 16 more wounded, subsequently carried 
out. 

Ten barrels of powder and several stand of arms, and ten thousand rounds 
of bail cartridge were found im the mill. Three pieces of artiilery which bad 
been placed in front of the door of the millon a battery coustructed of loose 
stones, were alvo captured All the houses in the possession of (he brigands 
were set on fire, except the mill, which was occupied during the night by a com- 
pany of Militia, 

The only loss sustained by us on this occasion, was one of the light com. 
pany of the galiant 83) Regiment, who was shot through the head. 

The loss of the pirates, as far as we can learn, is as fullows: 


reve O ae nt of it which ad- | las and Trudeau. Killed on the 13ib, 67 
abaiel endian ws agp Ment ole pense cond! manerty be made by He returued to Lacolle, where, by the most solemn oaths, he succeeded in Left dead on the field on Friday night, 35 
no one but the Governor General of India, had it been possible to have bad im- | @8ain persuading the rebels of his honest intentions, and then decided on an at- ; — 
mediaie reference to him upon the subject. His decision seems to have been tack on Odelliown, to be conducted by himself in person, on the following day. , Total killed, 102 
taken upon the very same day in which the communication above referred to For the sake of truth and in order to do justice ‘o some unhappy beings, | Prisoners taken on Tuesday and sent to Fort Henry 30 
was received by him. It is impossible fully to comprehend the various and com- | declare, upon my honou:, that many persons were forced by the menaces and pre- Surrendered unconditionally on Friday, 132 
plicated bearings of the questions atissue ; to appreciate justly the comprehen cautions taken by the cowardly Nelson to join in these movements; they were ae 
sive and clear view taken of them by Colonel Wellesley; the merita of his told they must declare themselves and be neither patriots or Bureaucrats. Fear Total prisoners, 162 


prompt decision, or the weight of responsibility wkich he tuok upon himself, 
without the perusal of all the documents, which are mnch too extensive to be in- 
serted here. 

The command of the expedition to the Red Sea had, however, in the mean 
time been allotted by the Governor-General to Major-General Baird, who arrived 
at Bombay to take charge of it on the 30th of March. This arrangement oc- 
casioned, at first, a strong feeling of disappointment in Colonel Wellesley’s 
mind ; but it is gratifying to see, by the following extract of a letter which he ad- 
drossed to Gen. Baird on the 91h of April, how promptly sentiments of the most 
generous and cordial friendship superseded that feeling ; and how soon an anxious 
desire to promote the public service supplanted every other consideration in the 
breasts of both those zealous and distinguished officers. 

“ As | am writing upon this subject, | will firmly acknowledge that my regret 
at being prevented from accompanying you has been greatly increased by the 
kind, cand.d and handsome manner in which you have behaved towards me ; and 
I will confess as freely, not only that I did not expect such treatment, but that 
my wishes before you arrived, regarding going upon the expedition, were directly 
the reverse of what they are at this moment. 

“TI need not enter further upon this subject, than to entreat you will not attri- 
bute my stay to any other motive than that to whichI have above assigned it ; 
and to informn you, that as | know what has been said and expected by the world 
in general, I propose, as well for my own credit, as for yours, to make known to 
my friends and to yours, not only the distinguished manner in which you have 
behaved towards me, but the causes which have prevented my demonstrating my 
gratitude, by giving you every assistance in the arduous service which you have 
te conduct. 

“TI shall stay here as long as the season will permit, and then I propose to 
goround to Madras; and if I cannot get well, 1 believe I must try a cold cli- 
mate” 

The letter from which this extract is taken was accompanied by a very able 
paper in which Colonel Wellesley had put together his thoughts onthe subject 
of the expedition to Egypt; and which cannot have failed to prove a very ac- 
ceptable and a very useful document to General Baird.—[Remainder next 


week.] 





CANADA.—PATRIOTIC DELUSIONS. 


made many of them patriots despite of themselves. ‘The affair of Ovelltown is 
the only one at which | was present, and | was in a situation to satisfy myself of 
the truth of what | advance, when I say that many men marc!ied forward only 
from sheer fear. On arriving on the open ground fronting a fortified house, the 
greater part of the force spread itself in the field, to the right and to the left, 
there was only a handful of men, more brave than their fellows, who sheltered 
themselves behind a barn and openeda fire. The greater part of the Canadians 
kept out of the range of shot, threw themselves on their knees, with their faces 
buried in the snow, praying to God, and remaining as motionless as if they had 
been so many saints, hewn in stone.—Many remained in that posture as iong as 
the firing lasted: Oh! pity upon such men! those who could lead such re- 
creant mortals to revolt must have beeii most adroit deceivers. It is certain that 
if many of them were asked what they sought to gain and what they hoped for, 
they wonld not know what to answer. 

I now became convinced that Dr. Nelson was no better than a cowardly, vile 
instigator of trouble,—a shameless robber, who fled with the money, leaving the 
people to be butchered, who but for his pertidious insinuations would have been 
safe in their cottages, of which the ground they covered is only now tobe seen. 
I never had any fire arms, and | bent under my feet the sword with which | was 
armed; my determination was taken, to save those unfortunate people if I could, 
I traversed the field amidst the flying bullets, asking on all sides what had become 
of Dr. Nelson. 

Hundreds of men were about to suffer for the guilt of one; the wretch had 
taken advantage of the moment when his troops were engaged to regain the 
frontier, by a circuitous path. I remained a quiet spectator of the action, wait- 
ing for the opportunity of surrendering myself and treating for the safety of these 
unfortunate men. But presently aome twenty Bureaucrats appearing from a 
wood, struck such terror into the Canadians, that forthwith the little army was, 
like a flock of sheep, flying as fast as legs could carry them. On foot, and sur- 
rounded by some horsemen, I wished ouly to wait ull we should be pursued, and 
then to stop and surrender myself; but we were allowed to fly without molesta- 
tion, I was amongst the last that reached Napierville. The officers were there 
assembled, and were busily occupied in posting guards. [ then declared openly, 
that, having been deceived, and being now able to judge for myself of the stupi- 
dity of such an enterprize, having neither bound myself by oath, nor by receipt 
of money, not even as much as my Own necessary disbursements, I considered 


Many of the pirates it is supposed, under cloak of night, skulked away in the 
woods, of whom we hope svon to hear good accounts from the bands of ou, 
brave Militia, who are devoted and enthusiastic in the cause of their country, 
It is also ascertained that a number of the pirates were taken by the United 
States steamer * Paul Pry’ on the previous evening, much to the discredit 
of the Ogdensburg people, who on Friday evening, did not exhibit the same ex. 
uberance of feeling that they did on the previous Tuesday. 

Among the trophies captured was a white silk flag, having au Eagle anda 
Star painted on it, with the words ** Ovondsga Hunte:s,” ‘“*Canaca Literated,” 
fancitully worked upon it, as is said by the fair and fcolish republicanesses of 
Ogdensburgh. 

It is with extreme regret we learn, that Capt Drummond of the Glengary 
Militia, was shot—having gone into one of the houses on fire, and appearing at 
one of the windows, it was supposed that he was a rebel—the volunteers fired 
and he fel) dead. 

The body of Lieut Jobnson, of the 83d regiment, bas been brovgtt up. He 
will be interred on Monday at 2 o’cloch, P.M. We would suggest to our towns- 
men, as a mark of respect for the gallant dead, that their shops be closed dar- 
ing the ceremony of the funeral. 

Col. Dundas bears high testimony to the gallantry and forbea:ance of the 
troops employed, both regulars and militia. The latter force, Ly their zeal and 
luyalty particularly in guarding against the escape of the Patriots, uave tuch 
distinguishdd themselves. We will bere take occasion to observe, that in the 
extreme hurry of giving our account of the affair of the 15:b, we may not have 
done that justice to the brave men engaged, which their conduct deserved, and 
which it is always our desire, as it is our duty, fully to accord to (hem. 


rr 
THE ADDRESS OF BISHOP MACDONELL, TO THE INHABITANTS 
OF THE COUNTY OF GLENGARRY. 
My dear Countrymen. —I am far from thinking it vecessaay, inthe present 
critical sltuation of your Country, to address you on the score of loyalty to your 





| Sovereign, and uncompromising attachment to Britain, end the British Constite- 


tion. 


| Forty years’ intercourse and intimate connexion with you, in various parts of 
| the British Empire, where your active services have been of so much importance 


in restoring peace and tranquillity to Ireland—in repelling the invasion of the 
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myself entirely free to act as I pleased and in no way mixed in the cause of the | Americans on these Provinces, and in checking the progress of the Canadian re- 
unfortunate Canadians. I invited the officers present to do asI did, and it was bellion last winter, leave no doubt on my mind that you will turn out to aman, on . 
decided we should separate. | the present occasion, and join with your loyal fellow subjects in delcnce of yous 

We set off a dozen of us together, and took tu the woods to avoid the picquets | wives and children, and valued properties, against the attacks of a heartless gang 


From the office of L’ Ami du Peuple. 
TRANSLATION. 


Voluntary confession of Mons. Charles Hindenlang, Brigadier General in the 
Rebel Army. 





We publish below the account given by Chs. Hindenlang, the French Officer, 
whom the rebels nad decorated with the titie of General. This short and sim- 
ple narration of a man so cruelly deceived by the rebels, ought to open the eyes 
of all those Canadians who will read it without prejudice. 

(The prisoner gives an account of his birth, parentage, and first steps in life, 
from which it appears that he was born at Paris, in 1810, of parents holding a 
respectable si uation in mercantile life ; that being ambitious of a military life, he 
enlisted in the 5th Regiment of Light Infantry, in which he obtained the rank of 
a eubaltern officer. Seeing that promotion was not likely to follow as rapidly as 
he wished, he quitted the army aud came to New York intending there to engage 
in mercantile pursuits, and was waiting, he says, the arrival of goods which 
were to be sent to himin the spring, when he was solicited by Mr. Duvernay, 
through several channels, amongst others an Italian refugee named Faliere, whom 
the rebels also wished to engege as an officer. A.M. Von Schoultz calling 
himeelf a Colonel, and who was recruiiing officers and men fora regiment to 
serve in Upper Canada likewise made proposals to him; but he was led in an 
evil hour, to engage with the Lower Canada rebels ) 

The narrative continues : 

“Mr Duavernay, acting in the name and for Dr. Robert Nelson, made fair pro- 
posals and tempting offers to myself and another French officer, who had serv- 


ed inthe Ist Lancers of the Anglo-Spanish Legion, with the rank of Lieute- | 


nant or of Captain, these were made in the presence of a merchant named Bon- 
nafous. A duplicate copy, transcribed in my hand writing, I put into the hands 
of an efficer at Lacolle. It contains the details of the preliminary reciprocal 
engagement proposed to me.—After having cousulted with my friend, we refused 
to sign ull we had made ourselves Vetter acquainted with the situation of Cana- 
da, of which we were both equally ignorant. The better to deceive us, we were 
assured that it was only necessary to go to St. Albans, to form skeleton regi- 
ments for the organization of the army ; we were told also by Mr. Duvernay, and 
others to whom we addressed ourselves, that we need not even provide ourselves 
with arms. Not only were the peopie of Canada rising, en masse, but the 
troops, and above all the English officers were tired of a service which kept 
them ata distance from bo:me, and would be glad of the opportunity of getting 
rid of it. They added further that the immense expense to which the Crown of 
England was put, every year, by these Colonies, rendered Queen Victoria, as 
they knew from a good source, indiflerent to retaining them. 

We decided to satisfy ourselves further as to the truth of all this; we were 
then directed to Burlington where we were received by M. Dufort. Here the 
same language and the same promises were held out to us. We were strictly 
prohibited from conversing during our journey with any one about our affairs, 
this, it was pretended, would be for our own advantage, but the sequel has prov- 
ed to be, that it was from the fear of our learning the truth, that we were so in- 
structed. M. Dufort forwarded us to Platisburg, where we found horses, and 
were conveyed by a ;erson they called a Hunter, to Champlain, where we were 
lodged by a Mr. Desmarais, who kept us concealed as if he was hiding the most 


notorious criminals. | have remarked throughout, in all the agents 1 have had | 


had to do with in this affair, a pusillanimity which bordered upon weakness, to 
speak of it in the most favourable terms. We reqvired to be cendrected, ac- 
cording to promise, to St. Albans; we were taken across the river in a boat, 
where we found Dr. Nelson and a person, who I supposed to be a guide. That 
very night, the Canadians who had risen, were according to the famous and mi- 
serable Nelson, to have thronged to the banks of the river,to receive bim and 
congratulate him on his disembarkation. Two hundred and fifty muskets had 


been brought ard deposited in the boat by an American, Colonel Bur on! We} 


pushed off and dropped down the river as far as Vitman's wharf; the party con- 
sisted of tne Doctor, his guide, the boatman, myselt and my companion. We 
afrived in dreadful weather—there was not a single man to receive the famous 
President of the Pronis:onal Government; and it was only after a full hour's 
search and much trouble, the guide returned with five or six men to land the 
arms. We were immediately furnished with three horses, and set off for Na- 
pierville. There Dr. Cote, at the head of 2 or 300 men, received Dr. Nelson, 
and proclai ned him President of the Republic of Lower Canada. Nothing was, 
omitted in the farce which was then played ; speeches and promises on one side 
and on the other, were made in due form. We were presented to a crowd, 
speedily collected, as two French Officers, but we said nothing on our parts ; we 
stood more in need of a good fire than of empty compliments. This was on 
Sunday morning 

During three days Dr. Nelson and his colleague were chiefly occupied in send- 
ing messages to hasten the arrival of men. On Monday, Touvrey, a French 
officer, set out with fifty men to feel his way and scour the environs of our po- 


Champlain, in company with one man whom [ hardly know by sight. I came 
out of the wood and went to surrender myself to a young man whom I saw at 
a distance, armed with a gun. I wished to ask bim immediately, to conduct me 
vefore a superior officer, but not being eble to speak a word of English 1 could 
not make myself understood. Iwas taken from post to post. Atlength, at La- 
colle, I asked some officers for permission to write to his Excellency ; they gave 





that, here in Montreal, | have been able to bring under the eye of bis Excellen- 
cy all that [ know. In doing sol am animated by a hatred and profound con- 
tempt for Dr. Nelson and his accomplices. 

{ could not see, without emotions of the most painful anger, one man me- 
ditating in cold blood and that with full knowledge of what he was doing—the 
ruin of a whole people ; and from motives of the basest self interest 1 have 
it from Nelson himself, that the city of Montreal alone, sent bim upwards of 20,000 
dollars. What hashe done with the money! churches have been plundered, 
individuals have been ransomed, parish funds have been carried off. Sucha 
man deserves to be proscribed and attainted by the laws in whatever country he 
may seek refuge. Nothing can authorise theft and violence. 

Besides Touvrey and myself there are, remaining on the frontier, some 
French and some Polish officers, who have been deceived as we were. Some 
of these I know and lope | may be allowed to undeceive them, that my ex- 
ample may warn them, and I shall feel eternally grateful to His Excellency. 

Let me be permitted to use the medium of the American and French journals 
at New York, to expose these traitors and cowards who have raised the present 
difficulty. They contrive by their lies and their false appearance of devotion to 
the cause, to excite sympathy : in New York I know a number of merchants. 
| I have done iny duty as aman of honor, I did not turn my back under the fire of 
the government, I remained in spite of the repugnance I felt, ] am not an ad- 








venturer: I belong to a respectable family ; I shall be believed for my con- | 


| Science tells ine | have notbing toreproach myself with. I know many Editors of 
| French journals, I will make them speak out so that these traitors may be every 
| where exposed. 

Fur five days J] saw myself in the ranks of the enemies of a Government, 
the ally of my country. That is my offence.—I shall think nothing painful by 
which I may meke reparation: It was for this reason that rather than save my- 
self like a coward, | preferred to remain and trust myself to the generosity of the 
Government. I shail not be obliged to cast down my eyes and blush when I 
am spoken to wpon this unhappy affair. I have prevented as much mischief as I 

could, but that is not sufficient, let me be employed in the good cause and [ en- 
gage, on my sacred honor, to make reparation, by every pussible service that 
miy be required of me, forthe error of a few days. 
| Would that my situation could be rightly unde rstood, I have my head still 

stunned with the misery I have witnessed, [ am worn down by fatigue: this nar- 
| rative is, no doubt, very incomplete, many things have been omitted ; but except 

the repugnance I feel at denouncing persons whom | do not name, my conscience 
| In imposing upon me the duty of communicating all that may prevent misery 
| tu the vanquished, prevents me also from being as exact in my details as J wish 
| tobe. If any other mformation I may be able tu give, may become necessary, I 
again repeat that it will cost me nothing to disclose It. 

I declare upon my honor, and before God, that all that I have written is true, 
that if there is any ertor in my statements, of which | am not aware, it can only 
be in what I have related upon hearsay, and not where I speak as an cye-wit- 
| ness. ; 

] swear, also, to be for everthe enemy of Dr. Nelson, to follow him and re- 
proach him before the whole world, were it possible, with the infainy of his ac- 
lions. 

Done in the prison of Montreal, this 14th of November, 1838. 

CHS. HINDENLANG. 
Acknowledged before me, in the Prison P. E. Lec a oe 
of Montreal, this 14th Nov. 1838. } + Smee 





{From the Kingston U.C. Chronicle.) 
Saturday night, 11 o'clock. 

THE RESULT OF THE EXPEDITION TO PRESCOTT. 
| On Friday evening, the expedition under Col. Dundas landed near the Wind- 

mil! below Prescott. He took up a position on a rising ground, about 400 yards 
| from the housesand mill occupied by the brigands. Mejor MacBean, R.A., 
| placed two 18 pounders advantageously in the field, the one to batter the houses 
{and the other left to act against the inl!. The brigands not venturing out of 








me permission, but as I was still in handcuffs it was not till the present time, | 


of our people who would have stopped us,and at break of day I left the party near | of pirates ard rebels. 
| When a Prime Minister* of England in 1802, expressed to me his reluctance 


to permit Scots Highlanders to emigrate to the Canadas, from his apprehension 

tnat the hold the Parent State had of the Canadas, was tov s'ender ‘o be per- 
| manent, I took the liberty of assuring him that the most effectual way torendex 
| that hold strong and permanent, was to encourage and facilitate the emigration 
of Scots Highlanders and Irish Catholics into these Colonies. 

Your brave and Joyal conduct during the last War with the United States 
of America, verified ny prediction, and so highly appreciated were your ser- 
vices as to obtain the approbation and thanks of His late Majesty George IV. 

On the review of my long intercourse with you, itis tome a most consoling re- 
flection, that I have been so fortunate as to possess the confidence of you all, Pro- 
testants as well as Catholics, because on all occasions when my humble exertions 
, could forward your interesis, [never made any distinction between 1 rotestant 
_and Catholic ; and I have no hesitation to declare, that among my warmest, my 
| most sincere, and most attached friends, are persons of a different persuasion 
from my own. 

To the credit and honor of Scots Highlanders be it told, that differences of 
religion was never known to weaken the bonds of friendship; aud Catholic and 
Protestant have always stood, shoulder to shoulder, nobly sup; orting cue another 
during the fiercest tug of battle. 
It is nota little to your credit, Glengarrymen, Protestants and Catholics, that 
| you have hitherto carefully abstained from entering intu the existing overheated 
(and certainly in the present critical state of the Province) unseasonable discussion 
of your claims upon the Government, reposing with a gererous coufidence on 
the impartial justice of a noble minded and magnanimous Sovereign, whose plea- 
sure and true happiness is to see all her loyal subjects satisfied and contented, and 
their faithful services rewarded as they deserve. 

Fear not my fricuds that you whose fathers had been so much distinguished In 
the conquest of the Canadas, and who have yourselves contributcd so powerfully 
to the defence of them, from foreign and domes'ic enemies, shal! te foigotten, 
| by a grateful and generous Sovereign im the distribution of rewards 
| The loyal and martial character of Highlanders is proverbial. The splendid 
achievements of your ancestors under a Montrose and a Dundee in support of a 

fallen family, proved their unsh-ken adherence to honour and principle, acquired 
for them the admiration of their opponents, and secured for you, their posterity, 
| the contidence of a lberal and discerning Gover ment 

You have indeed reasuntu be proud of such ancestors—and your friends 
have reason to be proud of your conduct since the first of you crossed the At- 
lantic. 
| Whenthe American Colonies broke tbeir allegiance and rebelled ageinst Bri 
tain, your fathers, and such of you as are yet alive of those Loyal Emigrants, 
rallied around the standard of your Sovereign, fought your way through the wil- 
derness to the banks of the St. Lawrence, and gallantly supported the British 
authorities in Canada. How gratifying it is to think thatthe martial character 
transmitted to your forefathers bas not been tarnished nor disgraced. Queenston 

Height’s, Lundy's Lane, Chrysier’s Farm, end Ogdensburgh, will be siending mo- 
numents of your bravery and loyalty, while the history of the Canadas alsll cone 
| tinue to be read. = 
| The renowned veteran, Sir John Colborne, Commander of the J’orces, ac- 
knowledged and admired the promptitude and alacrity with which you flew to 
arms last winter, and volunteered your services to Lower Canada, where your 
| presence effectually checked the spirit of revolt for the time; aud would in all 
| probability have extinguished 1t in that part of the country, had your corps beep 
| kept on foot. ; 
| Your countryman and friend General McDonald, whose brows are encircled 
with unfading laurels of many a bard fought battle, travelled hundreds of miles 
| last summer to Glengarry, fur the pleasure of inspecting your Militia Regiments 
| on their respective parades. Think with what satisfacuon he will view them in 
the field of honor this winter, and by your valor and bravery see you contribute 
so much tothe preservation of the Canadas. 

That nothing may be wenting to cheer and encourage you in the glorious con- 
test in which you ere now engaged, the brave aud gallant Col. Carmichael, 
whose confidence in your loyally and courage can only be equalied by his regard 
and attachment to you all, will direct your operations against the enemy, and will, 
I feel confident, have the honour and satisfaction ef making the most favourable 
report of your gallantry in the field. 

That the God of Battles may be your protector, and grant success to the 
righteousness of your cause, is the ardent prayer and sincere wish of your obe- 
dient and humble servant, ALEXR. MACDONELL. 

Kingston, Ist November, 1838. 


| 





sition ; | have not seen him since. the buildings, though they kept up aconstent fre, Major MacBean upened his | ____ 
I bave been informed that Dr. Cote forced M. le Curé, of the place, to 2ive | heavy guns upon the buildings with greateffect. The mesonry of the Wind- Mr. Addington now Lord Sidmouth. 

bim up a considerable sum of money the property of the parish : and similar at- | mill, however, was so strung, that but litle impression was made against it —- ; 

tempts were made on certain Tory individuals; even a bed and pillow were Captaiu Sandom, R.N., with two gun boats and 4 steamboat, took up a position | Froniicr Movements. —The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser of |! 221m ne 

seized from an aged invalid prisoner; I was requested by a lady to order them | !0 the river, below the mill, which he cannonaced with two 18 pounders, but tions the seizure of a‘‘ long, susp'cious looking box,’? marke wi Leaws, 

tobe returned. I did so, and on my return to quarters reported the circum-| could not succeed in effecting a breach inthe wall. It being now late and! which came up from the Falls, by the rai!-road, the evening defo and walce 
x stance, as I thovght it my duty to do, to Dr. Cote. Whereupon he took me daylight wearing away, Col. Dundas moved closer to the buildings. the mulitia | the deputy-cellecter took the lil erty of opening ain : 
: aside, and said J had no orders to receive from him, for] was a Brigadier. At| acting on both flanks, and so posted as to prevent the escape of the brigends Tt was found to contein mo-kets, bayonets, shovels, pickax & J c 
| these words | opened my eyes, and had my companion been present, | have not and supported by a company of the 931 Highlanders, under Mejor Arthur, on puty seczed the articles, but wee immediately acsailedby @ gang reli ad 
| the smaliest doubt we should extricate ourselves froin the vortex we were pluog- | mirch from Cornwall, who joined as Col Dundas was taking vp his position | had co d round, and while they kept him employed as 
: ed in lo make «a Generai as one would eulist a private soldier, was a jest that| A hre of muskeitry was Opened by the brigands fromthe house, which wa: | y ere ¢ ‘ ft ? : 
: I laughed at as did many others. quickly replied tu by our gallant fellows, and a howitzer being moved duwn to | O wenighttherew c r t or, 
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had a captain, and were intending to go up to Deiroit, but no boat left Buffalo, 
on account of the bigh wind, and they dispersed. 





& Married—on the morning of the 2ist inst, by the Rev Dr Milnor, John Z Harit, Esq. of 
this city, to Mary Elizabeth, daughter of the late David Butler, of New Haven, Connec- 
ticut. 








Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 9f a 10 per cent prem. 








ER ALBION.  _ 
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We are witbout later intelligence from Europe than that furnished by the 
Liverpool steamer. 

The accounts from Canada are of a favourable character—the two late distur- 

bances are quelled, and tranquillity prevails for the present throughout the 
country. But it must not be supposed that all danger is over, for the conspiracy 
on this side of the lines is too extensive and deeply rooted to subside without 
another effort, and the next attempt upon the peace of the colony will probably 
be made at a more distant part of the frontier. Buffaloe, Cleaveland, and De- 
troit, have their secret societies, and their bands organized, and are only wait- 
ing a favourable moment to make the new onset. It is true that the affair at 
Prescott bas tended to open the eyes of many of the decluded, and to impress the 
minds of thinking people more strongly with the folly and guilt of such proceed- 
ings, but we repeat that the lesson, however salutary, has not been sufficiently 
severe to satisfy patriotic craving for devastation and conquest. The worthy 
liberators, it is now said, will wait for the arrival of the frost, when a dash is to 
be made at the Lendon or Western Districts. The dash may be made whenever 
the “ patriots” please, for we can assure them that defeat and disgrace will be 
their inevitable fate. The province is prepared, well supported with troops, and 
teeming with willing defenders, in the owners of the soil. 

The Montreal papers complain of tardiness in the proceedings of the General 
Court Martial, appointed to try the traitors lately taken in arms at Odelltown, 
Napierville, &c. In the justly exasperated feelings of the British party, we are 
not surprised at tuis impatience, but we nevertheless think it premature to cast 
blame on the local government thus early. Since the parties are to receive a full and 
fair trial, it is proper that the trials be conducted with all due solemnity and witt 
proper form. Such preparations consume time—the law's delay is proverbial, 
and co-evil with its own existence, but delay often secures justice, and therefore 
should be submitted to with reasonable patience. 

In calling on the Executive for the prompt and speedy trial and condemnation 
of the notorious guilty, the tenor of the instructions sent out from the Home Go- 
vernment should be borne in mind. Our readers will recollect the despatch 

sent to Sir Jobn Colborne by Lord Glenelg, enjoining the Commander in Chief 
to use the utmost caution and moderation toward the accused, and throwing, in 
fact, all the responsibility of their execution upon him. His sicepy Lordship 
and his tricky coadjutors, gave Sir John permission to hang them—the rebels we 
mean, not the miuisters—but at the same time insinuated that it would not be 
their act but his. Lord Jolin Russell, too, said inthe House of Commons that 
the Cabinet were averse to capital punishment in cases of treason at all! Now, 
before Sir John Colborne is censured for lenity, it is meet that we should know 
whether his Excellency is still under the same instructions! If he be so, he 
must obey them in spiritif not in letter, and the ill used loyalists must seek 1e- 





dress at home. ‘To be sure such pusillanimity is destructive to the best interests 
of the British Empire, but so long as the people of England chose to tolerat« 
euch men at the head of the national councils, so long will such mischict 
and disorders continue. Until the loyal people of Canada at large draw up one 
vast petition, and sign it individually from Amherstberg to Quebec, praying her Ma- 
Jesty to cleanse the colonial office at ieast, there is no hope of amendment; in 
this way only we think the evil spiruscan be cast out, from “ King Stephen” 
down to Loid Glenelg. 





Sympathy .—It is prinful to read the following passage in the Prescott Senti- 


glishmen, one Irishman, two Poles, and twenty seven Americans, mostly natives 
of the frontier Surely these facts ought to convince the syinpathisers that the 
Canadians do not desire a change of government. 

The falsehoods and fraudulent tricks of the “ patriotic leaders,” are well ex- 
posed in the narrative of M. Hindenlang, inserted in the previous columns. 





New Brunswick —The 11th and 65th Regts. are about to proceed from the 
lower provinces to the Canadas, to reinforce the Queen’s troops. The 23d Fu- 
sileers, it is said, will speedily follow from Halifax, and be replaced by the 36th 
from the West Indies. ‘The gallant and patriotic Governor of New Brunswick, 
Sir John Harvey, in a Militia General Order, announces, that a/l the regular 
troops will be sent to Canada, and invites young men of the Provincial Militia to 
enrol themselves in the Volunteer Corps now raising, to supply the place of her 
Majesty's troops. This province, it may be recollected, has before expressed 
itself willing to raise a force for its own defence, and at the last session of the 
Legislature a large sum of money was voted for that purpose from the funds of 
the Colonial treasury. We state this fact lest the sympathisers should vouch- 
safe to take New Brunswick also under their protection. The pay allowed to 
the Volunteer Corps is—to Captains of Artillery £0 123. 1d. per diem—to 
Lieut.-Cols. of Cavalry £1 33. Od. to Lieut.-Cols. of Infantry £0 17s. 0d. 
sterling ; other officers in proportion, besides rations. 


The Steam Ship Liverpool.—We regret that the state of our columns will 








solitary goat is browsing where formerly the multitudes were assembled, the 

ivy has succeeded the joyous countenances at the remains of the windows and 

loop-holes, the bridge is gone, all is deserted, forsaken, wrecked, except— 
what? The smiling landscape around, which is fresh and beautiful as eve, and 

the distant village church which maintains its place and permanency! Itie & 
beautiful moral lesson ; the works of God and the temple dedicated to his wor- 

ship abide, whilst that which min‘stered to the pride, arrogance, and perhaps 

injustice of man have perished even as the leaf in avtumn. 

Lectures on Phrenology.— The justly celebrated Mr George Combe, of Ediw- 
burgh, is at present delivering a series of sixteen lectures on the newly propound- 
ed system of Phrenology, at Clinton Hall. We call the system new, although 
it has now been appealing to the public consideration for some years ; because 
the very nature of the hypothesis requires that it shall be substantiated by no- 
thing less than multitudes of corroborating circumstances, and there has hardly 
been time enough to accumulate the neceasary number. Like Chemistry it is 
more beholden to observation than to ascertained principles, and is evidently to 
be studied rather by synthesis than analysis. The application of mind to 
physique is a difficult one, and this difficulty stands in the very threshold of 
the study. Without pretending to pronounce however on either the truth or the 
error of the phrenological system, we are bound to say that Mr. Combe argues 
logically and powerfully from the premises laid down by him. He makes no 
forced conclusions ; there is nothing startling in the propositions formed on his 
axioms; he is cool, deliberate, and clear, and has the tact to throw just so much 
humour and cheerfulness into his remarks as suffices to redeem his lectures from 











not permit us this week to enter into adetailed description of this fine vessel, and 
the rather as she will have sailed before we can render her the justice we de- 
sire. Next week, however, we purpose to touch on the subject in as copious a 
manner as circumstances will allow. Her Berths are nearly all taken, and there 
is every probability that her voyage will be a profitable and a speedy one. 





Gallery of Pictures at the Stuyvesant Institute—The very great pressure of 





anv charge of dryness and laborious attention; whilst at the same time there 
are numerous facts and observations made by him which, independently of Phre- 
nology, are sagacious in themselves, and important information to general hearers. 
The lectures are exceedingly well attended, and we remark that many if not 
most of his auditory are among those connected with the world of letters. 

Mr. Combe is an elderly gentleman, of pleasing manners, with a quiet and 
easy delivery, but of an evidently Scottish dialect. This however ia soon fos 
gotten in the interest he imparts on hie subject, and his occasional facetiousness, 





matter in our columns last weck precluded us from entering on a notice of this 
capital collection of paintings; buat, as the motive for which they were brought 
together was so laudable we gave a hasty remark in our Theatrical columns, 
with a view of calling attention to the exhibition, among our readers within the 
sphere of its perusal. ‘The important object of this exhibition is to present the 
funds that may be realized thereby to Wm. Dunlap, Esq. the well known and 
respecied artist and author, to assist him in the completion of an important na- 
tional work, namely, the history of the State of New York. Such an occupa- 
tion cou'd hardly have devolved upon more appropriate hands ; Mr. Dunlap has 
already approved himself a gentleman of deep and careful research, his own 
literary resources are great, and his constancy in literary labour is undoubted. 
He will nevertheless have to incur much both of trouble and expense in collect- 
ing sufficient material of an authentic nature; and hence the assistance prof- 
fered to him, though the means befure us must be acceptable in itself, and grate- 
ful to his feelings as to iis mode. 

The paintings, considerably above two hundred in number, are the choicest 
morceaux belonging to the private collections of gentlemen in this city and state. 
They are from the easels chiefly of American artists, but not exclusively so, and 
they consist of both gallery and cabinet pictures. A poor painting we may be 
sure would not be offerei on such an occasion, and it may therefore be inferred— 
as indeed is the fact—that this isone of the finest collections that hasever been 
offered to public view in America. It is every way honourable to American art, 
and not less s0 to American munificence. 

Were we to venture on the task of criticism on these gems, we should be under 
the necessity of taking them in detail from first to last. 


since the eye of the spec'ator when in this gallery wanders from beauty to 


This may well be spare?, 


beauty, and itis actually a considerable time before one can enter into the abstrac- 
tion necessary for the due examination of e ach particular ene; butto do them 
justice, it would require many a return to the Gallery to complete the study of the 
several compositions and styles. Without, therefore, meaning the smallest dis- 
paragement to the many ingenious artists whose works embellish this fine collec- 
tion, we shall confine ourselves to a passing remark on the pair of pictures which 





mel, giving a detailed account of the late invasion of the British territories 


in that quarter. Ogdensburg is exactly opposite to Prescotti—twenty years of 
peace have pessed, and no circumstance has occurred to make the people of 
these towns bad neighbours. Surely it is time that right thinking people in this 
quarter begin to consider of some mode to despel the delusion that exists on the 
frontier, and to mark in some public way the disepprobation felt by the Amert- 
can Nation of such proceedings and feelings. How long are kindred people, 
sprung from the same stock, speaking the samo language, and worshipping the 
game God, to detase themselvee by quarrels and bickeriags, and by shedding 
each others blood? 

“We cannot hereavoid noticing the unusual degree of excitement among our 
nei ghbours and frien's across the water: every wharf, and the whole bank frem 
the upper partof Ogdensbuigh to Mile Point, so called, (being about that dis- 
tance below the town) was lined with spectators nod sympathisers, who felt so 
sensibly fur the fellow Patriots, that they could not restrain themselves, but 
whencver they supposed any adorntaze had beea obtained by the Pirates, or that 
our men were falling back inany quarter, rent the air with their cheers, which 
were distincl’y heard upon our shores and which, instead of intimidating, only 
nerved th. stronser tho right arm of every true Briton for the contest and showed 
him that he bad only to rely upon the Almighty and justice of his cause, in the 
struggle." 

Lower Carats —Pour new ord 
Toursdsy, 221 inst 
tial ehall cau 
ercditors; a 


inasees were published in the Gazette on 
In effect they are declaratory that death by court mar- 

attaiuder upon the property of the culprit, after the claims of 
.d they attach felony to the aduwinistration of oaths for tieasonable 
purposes, or to persons becoming members of secret associations, except free- 
masons under the usuai restrictions, 

Tho counsel of some of the prisoners have questioned the legality of the 
habeas corpus suspension in the district of Quebec, and two of the judges 
have decided against it, consequently the prisoners have been discharged. 

The pissengers on board the se vnboat Henry Brougham, who were made 
prisovuers by the rebels, have presented a piece of plate, with a letter of thanks, 
tu the curé of Beauharnois, for the kind and hospitible treatment they expe- 
rienced at his hands 

On the e 
States troops at For. Covington was informed that a band of sympathizers was 
formicg there, for the purpose of crossing the frontier and burning Dundee, in 
the absence of the volunteers. He instantly dispatched a company io guard 
the avea ies leading to Dundee, which movement effectually prevented the in- 
tended Colonel Davidsou, commanding the Huntingdon Volunteers, 
addressed a letierof thanks to Capt. Montgomery and Lieut. Capron, U.S. A. 

As might be expected, they have incurred tho highest displeasure of the Fort 
Coving'on democrats, by thus discharging their duty, especially as they, with 

praiseworthy cousideration, called onthe ladies of Dundee, and assured them 
that the utmost protection would be affurded them. 


vening of the 10th inst., the officer in command of the United 








attack, 


Col. Worth of the United States army who exeried himself so much during 
the invasion at Prescot!, concludes a despatch to his Government in the following 
words. Tix 

“Thus ends another lawless invasion, but attended with much more fatal con- 
Sequences than previous efforts. Our people along the borders appear to be 
ashamed and sorry for what has happened, and all deny any previous know- 
ledge or perticipation. Apprehensions are entertained of retaliatory operations. 
Of this I have no fear under color of authority; yet it is possible irritated indi- 
viduals may seck to revenge themselves on some of our frontier towns. Against 
such efforts [ shall take precautions; and I doubt not the commanders on the 
other side whose intercourse with me has been characterized by high courtesy, 
will act 1m a corresponding spirit. My command has been almost constantiy un- 
der arms, exp»sed to very bard weather, for five days and nights, and are, both 
officers and men, yuite exhausted.” 


y indicate the feelings of a soldier and a gentleman. 


*,* The persons taken at Prescott will be tried by a Militia Court Martial in 
conformity to an act of the last session of the Provincial Legislature. 


have most recently been added thereto. 
| These are two splendid compositions by Mr. Cole, called The Past and The 
| Present. The Past represents a Baronial castle in the feudal ages, in front 
Two Knights are near'y meeting at full tilt, 
iberr steeds caparisoned, their cognizance displayed, penuuns flying, other Knights 
Without the barrier wating their turn, crowds of spectators of all 
ranks, ages, and costumes, placed according to the usages of the period, every 
window, Joop hole and embrazure of the castle filled with spectators, people in 
the trees around, and upon the adjacent hills, bridges, aud other prominent 
There is a delicious back ground, aud a modest parish church in 
The Present represents the same castle, now a mere ruin. A 


j efwhich is @ grand tournament, 


siluations. 


the distance. 


and obvious benevolence make him equally admired and respected. 
Mr. Combe’s Lectures are on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays. 





The following works are from the press of the Harpers, viz: 

Velasco.—A Tragedy by Epes Saryent, we believe this play was written 
more especially to elicite the talents of Miss Ellen Tree, who played the principal 
female character at Boston. Mr. Murdock, who then acted the part of the 
hero, had so good an opinion of the play that he brought it out on Thursday 
evening last for his benefit at the Chesnut st. Theatre, Philadelphia. We would 
have given one or two extracts, but our limited space prevents their introdue- 
tion. 

Evenings at Home. By Dr. Aiken and’Mrs. Barbauld. The highly talented 
brother and sister who compiled this long established favorite, have done infinite 
service to the cause of education, chiefly by putting important instruction in ‘a 
pleasing form for the perusal of the young. The spirited publishers of the edition 
before us have got it up in most beautiful style, and embellished it with nume- 
rous engravings in wood by the distinguished artist Adams, from the designs of 
Harvey and Chapman. We know not a more acceptable or seasonable present 
for young persons than this very elegant and well written work. 

Parley’s Work’ s.—Mr. S. Colman, 171 Nassau-street, has sent us the fol- 
lowing :— 

1. Peter Parley’s Rambics in Great Britain and Ireland, illustrated with maps 
and cuts. The letter press descriptions are brief and popular; the historical 
part is very appropriately drawn up, evincing all the characteristic skill of the 
author. 

2. Parley's Christmas Gift. —This neat little affair consists of Tales, Rid- 
dles, Fables, &c., all having a good moral adapted to the conceptions of youth 

3. The Child's Gem —This is another little present adapted to the season— 
its nature is indicated by the title The whole of these works are intended for 
| javenile readers, and parents and friends can scarcely purchase any thing more 
appropriate to mark their affection for their young friends. 

Messrs. Lea and Blanchard have just re-published from the London copy, 
The City of the Czar, ora visit to St. Petersburg in the winter of 1829 30: 
by Thomas Raikes. It is avery popular and interesting account of the Masco 
vite Capital, the inhabitants, customs, &c. of European Russia. 

Also, Stanley, or the Recollections of aMan of the World, in 2 vols. 

Also, Country Stories, by Miss Mitford, in one vol. This ia a worthy sue- 
ceasor to * Our Village,’’ and other works from the pen of the same delightfal 
writer. 





|S bye VILLIERS, M.D., DENTAL SURGEON to the President of the U.S.; the 
original Inventor and introducer into this country of the Celebrated Incorruptible 
Teeth, 85 Liberty street, (from London, 1327), New York. Inthe art of manufacturing 
the above teetn, the following eminent Dentists were his pupils :— 
| Mr Wooffend ile, E Bryan, M.D., Jonathan Dodge, M D, New York; Mr Brockwa 
Troy, N ¥.: S Fitch, M D., Dr Burkey, Philadelphia ; H H Haydn, M D, Baltimore; J 
Hp D, Dr NC Keep, D Harwood, M D, Mr Bemis, Boston, Mass ; Dr Evan, of 
aima, Peru. 
Dr V is prepared to insert his improved Vitriscent Incorruptible Teeth onthe most sci- 
| entific principles, and p irforms every operation in the Dental art as heretofore. 
| N 8 Tuitionin Dental Surgery and Mechanical Dentistry as usual. Fees reduced one 
third. Deel—6s 











duaily diminished through the accession of subscribers, and the demand for back 


The Avwion has now nearly attained the compietion of its seventeenth year, 


continually increasing, i 


liaps be uaaware of the obstacles originally opposed to its establishment. 


such a conlidence could be reposed in it as io give assurrance of its final success. 


jects as would be likely to occasion a collision of opinion—delicately to refrain 


have never, we hope, been lowered or tarnished. 
applauding party or violent changes, we have steered a consistent course, and, 
dence of the public 


As literary gleaners, we have sought the fairest fields of song and story. 
their existence, and, in the desire of culling from 


the page of love andthe riches of modern literature, until our purpose was fairly 


NEW SERIES OF THE ALBION. 


Several years have now elapsed since a new series of this Journal was commenc ed ; in the course of which the reserves upon each impression have become gra 


every source at our command, 


numbers in order to complete sets. ‘These reserves have now become exhausted, 


and we are consequently under the necessity of bringing the present series to a close, and of commencing a vew one. 


and by the liberal support of its readers, a support which has been steadily aad 


has been able to assume an importance in periodicals commensurate with the maturity of its existence, and the uncommon extent of ita 
| diffusion ‘To the difficulues which attended the outset of its career it may no wbe scarcely necessary to allude, yet there are many of our patrons who may pe 
The ALsion,—purporting to-be a journal dedicated to the object of conveying to the 
British resident on this cuntinent a clear insight into the politics and literature of his country, of offering to the native citizen a condensed and digested view of 
what was passing beyond his shores, and of cementing the ties which should exist between both by making them better acquainted with each other,—was com 
menced ata period when those amicable associations now so happily existing between two great countries of the same common descent, were much weaker 
than at present we experience them; and therefore it was found that many prejudices must be overcome, and many conflicting opinions be reconciled, before 


The plan we adopted, and sedulously acted upon, was carefully to avoid such eub- 
from replying to accusation, except for the purpose of correcting manifest error 


and misapprohension, and intently to preserve ourselves from committal upon the various and numeross local subjects which had been pressed upon our attention. 
We have pursued an undeviating political course with respect to the British Empire throughout our editorial voyage, and the ensigns under which we have saiied, 
Zealous advoc ites of the British constitution in its purity—neither opposing timely and judicious alterations, nor 


we trust, have made the port of our hopes in securing tbe approbation and conf 


We have borrowed from the garners of poetry and prose whenever we could detect 


” 


not only ‘* matter of amusement, but subject of instruction”? we have ransacked 


accomplished in the perfection of our week!y offering. 


Total'y apart from a spirit of ostentation we may assert, that the ALBION contributed, ina great degree, to impart that taste for the elegant literature of Enm 


laud which is now so prevalent ; and the most unremitting assiduity has been displayed in supplying the demand that we were among the first to encourage 
In particular we may Lere mention that we have given copiously from the works of Mrs. Heimans, Miss Landon, Mrs. Jameson, Miss Austen, Mary Howitt, Mary 
Russell Mitford, Madame de Stael, Capts. Marryat, Chamier, and Glascock ; Bulwer, James, McIntosh, Lover, Poole, Dickens, Lockhart, Hook, Croker, Miller, 
Elliott, &c. &c., besides approved papers from anonymous authors; thus rendering our columns a means of introduction to the most admired writers, and, as 
we trust, causing by their diversity an agreeable melange of polite literature. For several of these authors we claim the merit of having given their firet in- 
troduction to readers on this side the Atlantic, and of contributing to foster the taste for their writings which is at present so prevalent among the reading pub- 
lic. Among these we would mention in particular Mrs. Hemans, Miss Landon, Mr. (oow Sir Edward) Bulwer, Capt. Marryat, &c. 
ment our aim has be 


From the very commenece- 
n to effect improvements, enlargements, and judicious embellishments, so as to render the ALBion every way acceptable to its readers; 
our march hes been ever onward, and our exertions constant: we may confidently assert that in quantity and quality of matter, as well as in style of exece- 
tion no periodical whatever has gone beyond us. In particular we would call attention to the plates of the New Brit's House of Parliament, the portrait of 
the celebrated actress Miss Ellen Tree, and that of the accomplished danceuse Malle. Celeste, all of which have received the most unqualified approval of cr 
tical judges. ‘To these we may add another which is nearly finished, and will appear in a very short time,—a portrait of her Majesty, Queen Victoria, executed 
in the finest style of art, and may be considered as much superior eveu to those which have preceded it. 

We have now therefore to announce that it is our intention to close the present series with the Jast number of the current volume, and commence a NEW 
SERIES with the first number of the ensuing year, which will be issued on the fifth of January next. 

The paper will then appear in an entirely new type, cast expressly for it; the head and decorations will also be entirely new, and executed oy the best artiste— 
while an increased energy will be infused into its columns, whether selected or editorial. We sballstrike off a large number of extra copies to enable us to sup- 
ply such deman:!s as may be herefter made on us for the work. 

In order to commence the New Series in a satisfactory manner to new subscribers, without compromising the satisfaction of those who are at present 
readers of the ALBION, it is purposed to make a summary of each of the few subjects which may notbe completed at the conclusion of the present volume, 
This we presume willbe a refreshing remembrance to those who have perused the subjects in successive papers, and will at the same time make new readers 


an fheienti a ae oe ‘ act, SP . ‘ a ; Fr 
sulhciently conversant with them to read the remainder with pleasure to themselves. The thread of the story will be distinctly and carefully preserved in the 





We beg to call attention to the address of Bishep MacDonell, the Catholic | 5 immary alluded to. 
ate of Uppe Yanada ; it 3s wrilte ine spit 7 duce . ae saat . } , » . . 
prelate of Upper Canada; it en in a fine spirit, and will produce good It will be desirable that such persons as shall fecl inclined to become subscribers tothe New Series should sead forward their names without delay, as the 
effects influx of these will guide us in estimating the nomber of extra copies it may be necessary to print. 
n the late invasion, we learn from our ex , nt at Brockvil] so tiene avs } ; 
In nvasion, we learn from our correspendent at Brockville, that not Oar present suscrivers will be pleased to understand that this arranzement w put them to no ineouvenience whatever, nor will it be necessary for therm te 
more tian five or six refugees were engaged; and that the invaders were not announce their de«ir ideal oe ° , . 
~ ' hat the invaders were not) announce their desire to continue their subscription, as we shall, of course, forward the papers in the usual way toall who have duly paid up their arrears 


Joined by a single Canadian afier they landed. 


In the published accounts, it 
@ppears—tiat of the prisoners takenia the affair of the 13:h, there was one En. 


per ¢ in advance 








The terms of the ALBIon wil! be as usual, siz dollurs per annum, payable 


Will the papers with which we exchange have the kindness to give this; rospectus a notice 
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Suntmary. 


The statues of Queen Elizabeth, Edward VI, and Charles I, which were disco- 
vered some time since in one of the cellars of Guildhall, having been thoroughly 
cleaned, were on ‘Tuesday morning placed in the three vacant niches at the east 
end of that hall. The statue of Queen Elizabeth is placed in the centre niche. 
The statues are in an excellent state of preservation, and will considerably add to 
the grandeur of this ancient edifice. 

The improvements in progress at the Stable yard are to be completed by two 
new large iron gates atthe Park entrance, similar to those through which the 
company are admitted to the Levees and Drawing-rooms in Pallmall. The ex- 
terior of the h in Ambassador’s court, occupied by Lord A. Fitzclarence and 
Sir Henry Wheatley, Keeper of the Privy Purse, have been re-embellished. 

Almack’s.—The series of saloons of this splendid establishment are undergoing 
extensive decorations and re-embellishments. A new set of costly chandeliers 
by Perry and Co., similar to those of Buckingham new Palace, will be suspend- 
ed very shortly in the spacious ball-room. 

Lieut.-General the Right Hon. Sir Hussey Vivian, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.H., 
arrived at the head-quarters of the Royal Artillery on Wednesday, and proceed- 
ed to the Royal Arsenal, to be present at the casting of eight brass pieces of 
cannon’on a novel construction. Colonel Cockburn, C. B. is appointed “ First 
and Principal Firemaster” of the Royal Laboratory Department of the Ord- 
nance. 

Lieutenant- Colonel Alexander Brown.—We regret to announce the unexpect- 
ed demise of ‘this meritorious officer, which took place on Monday evening last 
at his residence in Upper Gloucester place, Regent’s Park. The Colonel, who 
had seen a great deal of service in the Peninsular war and in other campaigns, 
was conversing with his brother when suddenly he fell off his chair in a fit of 
apoplexy. 

Viee-Admiral Sir Tremayne Rodd, K.C.B.—We regret te announce the 
demise of this gallant officer of the British navy, which took place on Thursday 
week, after a short illness at Tunbridge Wells, Kent.—Oct 13. 

The Madrid Gazette of the 3d inst. contains an official notification of the death 
of General George Hinter (an Irish officer late in the Queen's service,} and 
of his intestacy; and the official print calls upon all persons claiming to be 
next of kin to make known their claims within thirty days from the date of the 
notice. 

His Grace the Duke of Rutland and Earl Howe haverespectively subscribed 
£100 towards establishing a “ district church building society” in Leicestershire, 
the society to be supported by voluntary contributions. 

Count Mazzinghi, the celebrated composer, is on a visit to this country; he in- 
tends to make Fiorence his resting place, where Catalani resides in great splen- 
dour, giving fétes and musical soirees on a princely scale, to which all persons 
of any note from England are always invited. 

Interesting M.S. Bible—We are indebted to a correspondent fur the notice 
of an interesting manuscript, which exists in the Public Library of Hanover. It 
is, he observes, the Prayer-book of King Henry VIII., which was presented to 
that monarch by the Emperor Charles V., probably about the period when he was 
proclaimed by the Pope “‘ Fidei Defensor!’ It is a small octavo, bound in crim- 
son velvet, with the arms of England and France quarterly, and the cipher “ H. 
8.” engraved on the clasps, which are of silver. The manuscript is in excellent 
preservation, and the illuminations are exquisitely finished, and very numerous— 
of the same character, though inferior in execution, to the celebrated Hours of 
Anne of Brittany, in the King’s Library at Paris. This manuscript, which is 
probably of Flemish origin, found its way back to the continent about the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, but by whose means is unknown. Since that 
period, however, its history 1s complete, as the following account, written at the 
end of the volume, will clearly show. ‘Jn the year 1723, being at Mone, and 
hearing of this book as the greatest curiosity of its kind, I found it in the hands 
of Mons. Charles Benoit Desmanet, a gentleman of that town (and after his 
death procured it from his executors.) He showed it me with great care and 
precaution, not sufferiug me to touch it, but turned over the leaves with a small 
pair of silver tongues, made for that purpose, and perceiving me to smile at this 
nicety, he said with some warmth, ‘ Sir, in this manner my ancestors, for above 
a hundred years past, have preserved this book from blemish, and in the perfection 
you now see it.’ He told me likewise, that the tradition of the family was, that 
it was formerly a present from the Emperor Charles V. to Henry VIII. King of 
England ; and that after his death, it was taken out of his closet; and brought 
into Flanders. The painter is unknown. 





‘““Georor Wane.” 

Mr. Wade, on his return to England, subsequently madea present of the 
volume to King George II, who, in the year 1740, presented it to the Royal Li- 
brary of Hanover, where it has remained till the present time. The “ tongues” 
of which Mr. Wade speaks, are also preserved in asmall case. They are of 
silver, and of antique fashion, being shaped likea pair of sciasars, one handle of 
which is moulded in the form of arabbit, and the other in that of a squirrel ; 
the pincers are scallop shells. There can be nodoubt of the authenticity of 
the manuscript, and it is well worthy of examination. 

“Royal Society.—Presidents of the Royal Society since its foundation in the 
time of Charles the Second, its first patron :-— 

William, Viscount Brouncker, elected by the charter April 22d, 1065; presi- 

dent for 14 years. 

Sir Joseph Williamson, elected November 30th, 1677; president for 3 years. 

Sir Christopher Wren, elected November 30th, 1680; president for 2 years. 

Sir John Hoskin, elected 1682; president for 1 year. 

Sir Cyril Wyche, elected 1683; president for 1 year. 

Samuel Pepys, elected 1684 ; president for 2 years. 

John, Earl of Carbery, elected 1686; president for 3 years. 

Thomas, Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, elected 1689; president for 1 

year. 

Sir Robert Southwell, elected 1690; president for 5 years. 

Charles Montague, afterwards Earl of Halifax, elected 1695; president for 3 
years. 

John, Lord Somers, elected 1698; president for 5 years. 

Sir Isaac Newton, elected 1703 ; president for 24 years. 

Sir Hans Sloane, elected 1727 ; president for 14 years. 

Mark Folkes, elected 1741 ; president for 11 years. 

John, Earl of Macclesfield, elected 1752 ; president for 12 years, 

James, Earl of Morton, elected 1764; president for 4 years. 

James Barrow, elected 1768 : president from October in that year, till the an- 

niversary of the Society, Nov. 30. 

Sir John Pringle, elected 1768 ; president for 4 years. 

Joseph Banks, afcerwards Sir Joseph, elected 1772 ; president for 48 years. 

Dr. Wolleston, elected 20th June, 1820; president till the following anniver- 

sary, November 30. 

Sir Humphrey Davy, Bart. elected 1820; president for 7 years. 

Davies Gilbert, elected 1827, on the demise uf Sir H. Davy, and re-elected at 

anniversary; president for 3 years. 

The Duke of Sussex, elected 1830 ; president till the present time. 

Chinese Cabbage.—Some missionaries have brought a vegetable from the 
north of China, which is called Pet-tsaie, which is used like the cabbage in Eu- 
rope, and which may be kept the whole winter. It is of the same genus as our 
cabbage, and iscalled Brassica sinensis. Its leaves are oval, and the young 
plant looks like a lettuce, and is cultivated between 35° and 46° of north latitude; 
when fully developed these cabbages are two feet high, and weigh from four to 
12 pounds. A little frost improves them, and they are not gathered till then. 
They are very good when boiled, and eaten with salt. Endeavours are making 
in France aud Peidmont to naturalize them from the seeds brought home by the 
missionaries. 

Fossil.—A gigantic vertebra has been found near Nancy, more than a yard in 
circumference. It was much injured by the vine-dresser who discovered it, 
which renders it difficult to ascertain to what animal it belonged. 

M. Dulong.—M. Dulong is no more, and in him the scientific world has sus- 
tained a serious loss. He was well known for his important labours with res- 
pect to caloric, and the progress of modern chemistry. 


the death of Baron Cuvier. 
School 


Sale of Duplicates—The sale of the numerous duplicates in the Royai Li- 


brary of the Hague, is to begin on Monday week, and will continue for ten days 


The number of works is 3,880,—the bulk of which is historical, though there 


are many on divinity, jurisprudence, belles letters, &c., and some old editions. 


Paper.—MM. Montgolfier, paper-makers, have, it is said, substituted wooden 
chips for rag in their manufacture ; and besides this, they expect soon to have 
on sale a wooden pasteboard, which shall be impervious to the wet, and prove 


an economical substitute for slate, in the covering of the roofs of buildings. 


Temperature.—The remarkably low temperature of the atmosphere during 


the present year, has given rise to a great many researches, in order to finc 
a parallel to 1 


no permanent alteration has taken place in the climates of the earth. For fif 


teen centuries the cold years have alternated with hot years. and some timesthe} 4. ht freigh 


same year has been remarkable for the two extremes 


384 | SHye Albion. 


His health had long been 
declining, for he was obliged to resign his perpetual secretaryship to the Acade- 
my of Science on that account; an office to which he was appointed on 


The Journal d’Odessa has published a very curious table of the 
periods of extreme cold, and M Arago having proved, that theclimate of Pales- 
tine has not changed during a period of 3,300 years, it is fair to conclude, that 





December 1, 








Etna.—Mount Etna is in a more violent state of eruption than usual; the 
lava has already attained the place called La Casa Inglese. 

Electricity of Wood.—M. Ratt, a cabinet maker, when planing wood, re- 
marked that several chips manifested electric phenomer. By means of an elec- 
trometer he ascertained, that in certain species, especially those of America, 
the electricity was positive, when in others it was negative, an/ this particularly 
characterized the French woods. 

Marriage in High Life-—On Tuesday morning General Viscount Comber- 
mere, G.C.B., led to the hymeneal altar, at St. George’s church, Hanover square, 
Miss Gibbings, daughter of Dr. Gibbings, of Brighton. The ceremony took 
place in the presence of the Earl and Countess Beauchamp, Earl and Countess 
of Hillsborough, Lord and Lady Marcus Hill, General Sir Samuel Hawker, Miss 
Cotton, (sister to the noble bridegroom), the Hon. Meliora Cotton, &c. The 
bride was attired in a superb dress, composed of Brussels lace, over white satin, 
with a veil of the same material. 

Discovery of a New Continent.—M. Douhouzel, an officer on board the Zelle 
(the expedition to the South Pole), has written a letter, dated Valparaiso, March 
30, confirming the details given by M. D. d’Urville. A new circumstance men- 
tioned by him is the discovery of a great continent to the south of South Shet- 
land. ‘* We carefully explored and determined,” says that officer, ‘ forty leagues 
of coast, notwithstanding the surrounding ice. This discovery is a real service 
to nautical and geographical seience.”’ 

Constantinople.—The Sultan has forwarded a magnificent present for her Ma- 
jesty Queen Victoria, composed of a necklace of diamonds, rubies, and emer- 
alds, of the value of upwards of £12,000. The casket in which it is enclosed 
is closed by an enammelled plate, on which is represented the cipher of the Sul- 
tan, the whole surrounded by diamonds of great value. 

The coat of arms lately used at the Coronation of the Queen in Westmin- 
ster Abbey has been given by the Board of Works to the Military Chapel in St. 
James Park, and it is now placed in front of the pew appropriated to her Majesty. 
On Sunday 500 of the Foot Guards and 200 of the Life Guards attended Di- 
vine worship at this Chapel. 


The Commissioners of Woods and Works have given permission that a 
piece of ornamental asphalte should be laid down at the foot of the great steps 
in St. James’s Park; and, as a test of its capabilities for roads, the roadway 
under the Horse Guards is also to be laid down in asphalte. 

On Monday evening a hostile meeting took place on Windsor Great Park, be- 
tween Lieut. Colonel O’ Niel, attended by Major Jones, and — Champion, Esq., 
attended by Captain Green. On the first fire the ball of Colonel O'N.’s pistol 
passed through the right arm of his adversary, and the ball of Mr. C. grazed the 
collar of Col. O'N.’s coat. The seconds then interfered, and the parties left the 
gruund.— Oct. 16. 

On Monday her Majesty, attended by Lady Portman, went to town to pay a 
farewell visit to the Queen Dowager. Her Majesty arrived at Marlborough 
House in an open landau, escorted by a party of Hussars, at ten minutes past 
three o’clock. The Hon. Col. Cavendish followed in one of the Royal car- 
riages. The Duchess of Kent also visited the Queen Dowager, attended by La- 
dy Mary Stopford. 


MATHEWS’ MONUMENT. 
We cannot but unite with our local contemporaries, in alluding with much 
gratification to the monumental tablet which has been recently erected in the ves- 
tibule of St. Andrew’s church, to the memory of ihe great Comedian. To the 
celebrity of the deceased, we must, of course, attribute the peculiar interest 
which attaches to the ‘‘ marble marked with his name,”’ whatever may be due to 
Mr. Wightwick, its designer, or to Mr. Brown, who has so creditably executed it. 
It is in the Gothic style, (as all monuments in Gothic churches ought to be), and 
derives no small portion of its good effect from the admirable position which has 
been awarded to it by the Rev. Vicar and the Churchwarden, Mr. Bone. The 
inscription on the tablet is as follows :— 
NEAR THIS SPOT 
ARE DEPOSITED THE HONOURED REMAINS OF 
CHARLES MATHEWS, 
COMEDIAN, 
Born 28th June, 1776. 
Diep 28th Jung, 1835. 

Not to commemorate that genius which his country acknowledged and rewarded, 
and men of every nation confessed ; nor to record the worth which secured the 
respect and attachment of his many admirers and friends; but as an humble tri- 
bute, to his devoted, unvarying affection and indulgence as a husband and father, 
this tablet is erected in sorrowing love and grateful remembrance by his bereaved 
wife and son. 





BY A FRIEND. 

All England mourned when her Comedian died, 

A public loss that ne'er might be supplied ; 

For who could hope such various gifts to find, 

All rare and exquisite, in one combined ? 

The private virtues that adorn’d his breast, 

Crowds of admiring friends, with tears, confessed. 

Only to thee, O God! the grief was known 

Of those who rear this menumental stone. 

The son and widow, who, with bosoms torn, 

The best of fathers and of husbands mourn. 

Of allthis public, social, private woe, 

Here lies the cause,x—CHARLES MATHEWS sleeps below. 
We are informed, that the poetical part of the foregoing is from the pen of 
Horatio Smith, Esq., an old and much valued friend of Mathews, and one of the 
accomplished twain, whose ‘“ Rejected Addresses” have met with such un- 
bounded acceptance from the public.— Plymouth Journal. 

Mary and John. 

If John marries Mary, and Mary alone, 
*Tis a very good match between Mary and John. 
Should John wed a score, oh, the claws and the scratches ! 
It can’t be a match :—’tis a bundle of matches.—Cowpsr. 


A Compromise with Conscience. —Old Ferdinand of Naples was addicted, with 
a royal addiction, to the chasse aux oiseaux; so royally, indeed, that he would 


continued to potter about, therefore, his gun on his sboulder, though he ought to 

have been mourning ; but, as a compromise with his conscience, between love of 

his amusement and grief for his bereavement, he told his courtiers he should shoot 

nothing but very litt/e birds —Notes on Naples. 

THE PIRATE’S SONG. 

From the Comedy of “Common Conditions,’ 1570,—the oldest Sea Song in 
the English Language. 

Lustily! lustily let us set forth, 

The trim wind doth lure us, it blows from the north. 


Like mariners worthy ourselves we will try, 
To furnish our good ship that rideth hereby, 
All things we have ready and nothing we want, 
Victuals and weapons they are nothing scant. 
Then lustily, &c. 
Her flags ali new trimmed, set flaunting aloft, 
No enemies we fear, we’ve escaped them so oft, 
Our ship for swift swimming, oh! she doth excell, 
Of all ships on the ocean she beareth the belle. 
Then lustily, &c. 


Oh here is a master, excelleth in skill, 
And here is a boatswain will do his good will, 
A rare master’s mate we have not to seek, 
And here is a ship boys, which never had leak. 
Then lustily, &c. 


If fortune then fail not—and good our voyage prove, 

We'll hold all together as friends linked in love, 

Return we will merrily—making good cheer, 

While our cans shall be filled with ale, wine, and beer. 
Then lustily, &c. 


M. Coriolis succeeds him at the Polytechnic H. S. 





TRANSATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY, NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


. | lows :— 


From Liverpool. 
20th October, 


From New York. 
5th December. 


464 horse power, Lt. Fayrer,R.N. Commander. 








| dations in the most improved style, for the comfort and convenience of passengers. 


Fare to Liverpool, in the after cabin, thirty-five guineas, ($163,33-100) ; in fore cabin 
thirty guineas, ($140) for which wines and all stores are furnished. 
Children under 13 and servants half price. 
No second cabin passengers taken. 
1} An experiensed Surgeon will accompany each vessel 





Letters receive n board will be charged 25 cents per single sheet, larger letters in pro 

| portion. A bag w € appropriated to letters for the Continent of Europe, which, inad 
dition to the ship’s money, will be charged with the regular English postage from Liver- | 
| pool to the port of departure from England to the Continent, which port should be de- | 
| sienated on letters. 
ig t will be taken if applied for timely 

For passage or f ght from New York apply personally or by letter t 

| ov.3-tf.] ABM BELL & Co. Agents, 28 Pine st 


not be prevailed upon to balk his diversion even on the death of his queen. He | 


The regular days of sailing of the Steam-ship “ LIVERPOOL” are fixed as fol- 


The Liverpool is a splendid and powerful new Steam Ship of 1150 tons burthen, and 
She was built by Sir John Tobin for this 
trade, and has been purchased by the Company, who have finished her cabin accommo- 


ssi eee 
HILADELPHIA BAZAAR.—Subscriptions received for the New York Albion, Emi- 
grant & Old Countryman, Lady’s Book, &c. &c., by 
JOHN BARDSLEY , Agent. 
(Nov.17-tf) 141 Chesnut Street. 


ANTED by an elderly English Lady, a situation totake charge of one or two chil 
dren as nursery Governess, she is of strict principles, accustomed to tuition, and 
would be particular as to their Janguage and de rtment, would be willing to make her- 


self useful, has no objection to the country. Address by letter (post paid) to S. M. at the 
office of this paper. (Nov17-3t*)=> 


7} DUCATION.—To the public institutions, private Families, &c.—A Lady and Gen- 

tleman and their daughter, natives of Europe, whose family and connexions are of 

the first respectability, tender their services as teachers of music, French, English, 

drawing, dancing, writing, arithmetic, the use oi the Globes, fancy and ornamental 

works, &c., on the system adopted bythe most eminent masters. The highest testimo- 

nials as to abilities, and references to individuals of the first respectabliity. Address 
Mr. T A., 65 Barclay st. At home from 11 to 1. (Nov.10-4t*] 


M&S. LEWIS, pupil of Henry Herz, continues to give instructions on the Pianoforte, 

Singing and thorough Bass, at her own residence, and likewise at that of her pupils 

For terms, apply to Mrs. Lewis, 422 Houston street, corner of Crosby street. 
{Sept.22-tf.] 


ROOME STREET MEDICAL SCHOOL, No. 361, Dr. J. C. Beales will commence a 
course of Lectures on Obstetrics, and the peculiar diseases of Women and Children, 
on Monday the 12th inst. at 12 o’clock. 
For particulars enquire at Dr. Beales office No. 538 Houston-st. [Nov.10-3t"] 


ENERAL AGENCY IN THE WEST.—Louis Stanislaus, lately from Cleveland (Ohio), 

T being on the point of establishing himself in Sandusky City (Ohio), will attend to the 

collection of all claims, the payment of Taxes, Land Agencies and Commissions gene 
rally. 
Sandusky City, on account of its geographical situation and its various rail roads ter- 
minating there, presents advantages greater than any other place in that part of the 
West.—it is only 60 miles from Cleveland and Ohio City, 60 miles from Detroit, 106 miles 
from Columbus, 200 miles from Cincinnati and at a very short distance from Elyria, Huron, 
Milan, Norwalk, Toledo, Manhattan, Perrysburgh, Manmee City and Monroe. 

L.S. having been engaged in the above business for twelve years, having visited the 
principal places of the West, and speaking four different European languages, trusts that 
these are the advantages worth noticing, especially in the Sale of Real Estate to emigrants 
from Europe. 

L. S. may be seen at No. 94 Broadway, until the 24 inst. 

New-York Oct. 20, 1838. 

References —Hon. E. Lane, chief judge of the Supreme Court, Norwalk [Ohio]; Hon. 
R. Wood, judge of the Supreme Court, Cleveland (Ohio); Messrs. Frederick Gebhard 
& Co., Laverty & Gantley, Wolfe & Clarks, Wolfe, Bishop & Co., Joshua Coit, Esq., 60 
Wall street, Amos Palmer, Esq., Foster Nostrand, Esq.. New-York City. [Oct. 23 1t.*) 




















THE HUMAN EYE. 
R. ELLIOT, OCULIST, 303 Broadway, corner of Duane street, confines his practice 
to the DISEASES OF THE EYE AND IMPERFECTIONS OF VISION, from an 
incipient degree of inflammation to the most complicated diseases. 
The Eve examined with the powerful optical instruments, invented by Dr. E., by which 
he can aetect tue sugites* indication of disease or weakness of that organ. Glasses fit- 
ed (as usual) to the particular defect. Sep 1 
OVERNESS WANTED.—Aprivate family residing in a most healthy situation in the 
South, desire to arrange with a competent governess. The qualifications indispen- 
sable in the latter, are to teach the various English branches of a polite education, and 
also music. It is likewise desirable that she should be able to attend the French and 
Drawing departments. The salary to an efficient governess, who can be also recommend- 
edon the score of disposition, will be liberal. 
Applications to be made at this office, but none will be received unless accompanied 
with the requisite full testimonials ; and if by 'etter, post paid. ( Nov.3-tf.} 


NPANISH GUITAR & SINGING.—Mr. T. Bishop, professor of the Spanish Guitar 
Ss and Singing. Schools and families attended within ten miles of the city. 

A class for the French language, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings, No.2 
Mercer street. (s15-3m"*) 


J. SYLVESTER. STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 130 Broadway, & 22 Wai 
e street, New York, has made perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in sums from £5 and upwards. 

Buys and sells uncurrent money of all kinds atthe best rates, and attends to Exchange 
business inits various branches. 

Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the proceeds 
of which persons can draw at sight. 

S. J. svivester respectfnlly begs to notice that he has no other offices but at 130 Broad 
way and 22 Wall street, which has been established for the last 13 years. Letters meet 
prompt attentionif addressed tJune9-tf.) S.J. SYLVESTER, New York, — 
HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diploma of the American Institute 

were awarded for the ‘“‘ best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inserting and 

fixing them in the mouth, and improvements in the art of Dentistry,” te JONATHAN 
DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the 
Lyceum of Natura! History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medical and Mechanica! Dentist, 
No. 5 Chambers. (near Chatham street,) New York. (Poh Jf. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on the Ist, andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year :— 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. : 
| Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 
Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Iet, 


8th, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscri bers will despatch them as above, and in the following erder, viz. 





























Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from New- pave of Sailing from Havre. 
york. 

Burgundy, J. Rockett, |Jan. 8, April 24, Aug. 16,;Feb. 16, June 8, Oct. 1, 

Rhone, W. Skiddy, “16 ay 8, “ @,jMarchl, “ MH, “ 8 


’ y 8, 4 
Duch. d’Orleans,|Richardson,| ‘* 24, ‘* 16, Sept. 8, 
Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard,|Feb. 8, ‘* 24, ‘“* 16, 

Francois }st, W.W.Pell,| “ 16, June 8, ‘* 24, April 1 os e * & 
Emerald, W.B.Ome,| “ & “~ 6, Oct. GF “* 6 Aug. 1, .* 1, 
Silvie De Grasse,, Weiderholdt March8&, ‘“* 24, “ 16) “ 16, * 8, Dec. 1, 
Poland, Anthony, “* 4M, ie &* Biker 5 .* mB & 

8 


6, July 1, “© 16. 
t “- & Bev. I, 


> 








Albany, J.Johnston,, ** 24, “ 16, Nov. 8, “ 6,000.1, °° 6 
Louis Philippe, |J.Castoff, (April 8, ‘* 24, Dec. 16) ‘* 16, ‘* 8, Feb. 1, 
Sully, D. Lines, “ 16, Aug. 8, “ 24\June 1, . i = _ 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegart aecommeda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to eithe. of the subscribers at 
| New York, willbe forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses ac 
| tuallv incurred BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 
To sail on the Ist, 19th, and 20th of every month. 
| Thisline of packets will hereaiter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
| ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
| and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
| every month throughout the year, viz:— 





Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
| ‘ork. London, 
| St. James, W H.Sebor, ‘Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, S. B. Grifling, oe = ° ft.“  * &.? 
| Gladiator, T. Britton, Le ee * ee © 20, March 7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. “a th. © @ * %, 


Quebec, F. H. Hebard, so, ee | (SS Oe ee ee 


Wellington, D. Chadwick, oo Sh “ 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
| Philadelphia, E. E. Morgen, |March], July 1, Nov. 1,, “ 17, ay 6 «OY, 
| Samson, R. Sturges, = oe | oe - Ww, 7, °° Fe * v 
| President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, ‘* 20, “© 20, May 7, Sept.7, Jan. 7, 

Ontario, | H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,“ se =  * 

Toronto, R. Griswold, a“ h + SS eS UR ~~ - oO My, 


Westminster, G. Moore, “eo “* @, “ 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 
These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, foreach adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills 
Lading are signed therefor Apply to 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, orto 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman streot, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth: 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpeol, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz: ; 

Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 


July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,|Aug. 25, Dec.25 April 25 





Pennsylvania, J. P. Smith, 





St. Andrew, Thompson, } “ 413, 13, “ 13,/Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1, 
Orpheus, Bailey, nm & 2 © ee Fy 6ShU. CU 7. 
Roscius, Collins, og a@ee#« @i* “8 * & 
Cambridge, 1. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1,| ‘* 19, “ 19, = 19, 
Independence, | E. Nye, «eS 2.8 25, 
Virginian, !. Harris, “13, “ 13, “ 433,jOct. J, Feb. 1, June I, 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, “nm * ~ tas ™ 8% Sen 

Siddons, | Britton, “95, * 95, 95) * 13, S 13, * 13, 
North America, | Hoxie, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1,| ‘ 19, 19, “ 19, 
Roscoe, J. C. Delano, ag Ce Re UR Oe oO i Pee 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “13, “ 43, “ 13,1Nov. 1 Marchi, July 1, 
Europe, A.C.Marshall,| “ 19, “ 19, “ 19/ “ 7% “ 7% “ 4, 
Sheridan, Depeyster, Re “ 95, “ 2%, 13, 13, ’ 


Columbus, Cropper, 





25, , 
Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 


Geo.Washington| H. Holdrege, | “ 7, “ 7, x an =] * & * 
United States, |N.H.Holdrege,| “ 13, ‘ 13, “ 13, Dec. J, April 1, Aug. 1, 
South America, | Barstow, “19, “* 19, 19, a 7, 





y “ “ :’ “oe “ 
Garrick N. B. Palmer “+ 95, 25, : 13, 13, 13, 
England, |B. L. Waite,’ |Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,] “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommodk 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and frum Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines. stores, and bedding. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
» | cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
| Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South Ame rica, England, 
| Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
| Agents for ships St. Andres, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
- | ROBERT KERMIT. N.Y. 
‘ T. & Il. SANDS & Co., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Pennsy!vania, Independence. Roscoe, and Geo. Washington, 
‘ GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front-st., N.Y. 
WILDES. PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpeol 
f ips Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
fp Aare eee E. K. COLLINS & ©o., New York 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co, Liverpoo 
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